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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

THE session of Congress which closed 
March 4th was singularly unfruitful of 
great legislative measures. Hardly any of 
of the important problems of national policy, 
which demand attention, received any share 
of this from the House. The most important 
which it did discuss, that of railroad regu- 
lation, was put off to a more convenient sea- 
son through a disagreement for which the 
House and not the Senate was responsible. 
No measure took up so much time and stood 
so much inthe way of other legislation, as 
did the River and Harbor Appropriation 
bill. This the Senate at last laid on the 
table. In a few cases the action of the 
Senate saved important clauses in appro- 
priation bills, which the House struck out. 
One of these wasthe clause in the Post-office 
bill appropriating a fairly large sum to pay 
American steamships with some liberality 
for carrying the mail. Had this been two 
years ago, it might have kept the Philadel- 
phia line under the American flag. It now 
will be of benefit only to steamers running 
from San Francisco to Japan, or plying to 
South American ports. There is not an 
American steamship crossing the Atlantic. 

While we blame the Democrats of the 
House on this point,it is but just to remem- 
ber that the Republicans themselves have 
been grossly neglectful of this great interest. 
During all the years that they had control of 
both houses of Congress they did simply 
nothing for the restoration of our merchant 
marine. They took up the policy of their 
predecessors just where they found it in 
1861. They followed the lead of Mr. JErF- 
FERSON DAVIS whose resistance stopped the 
subsidy to the Co_uins Line. They even 
did nothing to remove the absurd burdens 
on shipping which old laws imposed. The 
bill to repeal these was passed by a Con- 
gress in which one branch was Democratic, 
as is this first vote of public money to 
American steamships. Indeed, there is 
nothing in the history of the party more 
reprehensible than its acceptance of certain 
traditions from the Democrats. The “‘spoils 
system’? and the sub-Treasury system are 
instances of this. 


is confined to the consideration of such mat- 
ters as exclusively belong to the Senate. It 
can do nothing that shall require the action 
of the House. But this does not confine it 
to the approval of Presidential nominations. 
The long string of treaties of reciprocity 
proposed by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was still 
on its docket, and Mr. ARTHUR’s adminis- 
tration had done the utmost to commend 
these to the friendly regards of the Repub- 
lican majority. Still, it was competent for 





Mr. CLEVELAND to withdraw any of them 
from the Senate’s consideration, and we are 
glad to see that he has done so. If he had 
not, his failure to act must have been con- 
strued as an implicit approval of their pro- 
visions. We trust that the new administra- 
tion will show a much higher statesmanship 
than was displayed in the negotiation of 
these treaties. Itis not treaties, but a law 
so regulating the duties on sugar as to se- 
cure us the most favorable terms for our 
Southern neighbors, that we need. 


WE note a Washington item that looks 
suspicious. The President finds that there 
are entirely too many employees about the 
White House. Thesight of this excessive 
force pains him very much, and he proposes 
to cut it down at once. It is then given out 
that the same state of things is to be found 
in the departments—that if the Secreta- 
ries have not already made the discovery 
they will be expected to do so at once. 
Numerous discharges are then to be madeon 
all sides. The public desire for economy 
is to be catered to, and the public applause 
thoroughly secured. And then what? It 
will be found, of course, that an increase of 
business requires more clerks, and the new 
appointees will be carefully chcsen from the 
party faithful. Thisis an old and usually 
successful plan. It is to be tried again, un- 
less signs are delusive, at Washington. 


Ir does seem as though the Free Trade 
people had made a miss of it, in expecting 
Mr. CLEVELAND to serve them with all his 
strength. Atany rate, he does not get to 
work in that service very rapiGly. Mr. Bay- 
ARD is in the Cabinet, it is true, but not as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and not really 
as ‘“‘Premier.’’? Both these places are held 
by Mr. MANNING, and whether he is for a 
revenue tariff or not nobody really knows. 

Meanwhile, where is Mr. WaTTERSON, 
who has so much insisted upon the strict 
identity, the absolute indivisibility of the 
Democratic party and Free Trade doctrine? 
He is not seen at the front. He does 
not appear conspicuously in the pro- 
eession. Is it possible that he has 
been left? Really that appears to be 
the only explanation. While many other 
gentlemen have been summoned to the au- 
gust presence, and have been given some- 
thing nice, or promised something pretty, or 
at least listened to with respectful attention, 
the Free Trade editor has not been sum- 
moned or called for. He is at Louisville, 
still,—in fact, very still,—and the sad suspi- 
cion is abroad that he is sulking. 








SENATOR VAN Wyck challenges Mr. 
TELLER’s act in confirming the land grant 
made to the ‘‘Backbone”’ Railroad in Louisi- 





ana, and Secretary LAMAR has ordered the 
cessation of all further proceedings in the 
matter. The issue of the patents for this 
grant was made in the last hours of Mr. Ar- 
THUR’S adrainistration. Some time before 
the question of its legality had been sub- 
mitted to Mr. BREWSTER and decided affir- 
matively. Thereupon Senator VAN Wyck 
raised the question of its validity in the 
Senate and proposed an investigation. Mr. 
TELLER postponed action so as to give Con- 
gress an opportunity to proceed in the mat- 
ter. When no action was taken, and the 
session was coming to a close, he confirmed 
the grant and assigned the land. This cre- 
ates a strong prima facie case in Mr. TEL- 
LER’s favor. He well may have reasoned 
that he no longer should keep the company 
out of a possession which the law officers of 
the government declared to be their right. 
And he also may have reasoned that a claim 
whose validity has been found satisfactory 
by one administration cannot in equity be 
required to approve itself to a second. 

Mr. VAN Wycx’s criticism excites sus- 
picion of its strength by the accumulation 
of irrelevant details. He drags in the fact 
that Sunday was broken by certain clerks in 
making out the deeds; that certain of the 
lands in question have been occupied by 


other settlers, and similar matters. He may 
be right in his main contention. But if so 
he certainly is mismanaging his case. 


Meantime, Secretary LAMAR has directed 
that further action in the matter be sus- 
pended until he shall have an opportunity 
to inform himself concerning it. 


THE chance that Mr. CLEVELAND will 
give satisfaction to his own party is not at 
present very promising. Washington is 
filled and all the departments are crowded 
with applicants for office. Everywhere in 
this crowd there is the expression of a strong 
conviction that ‘‘Civil Service” will not bein 
the way of “the party’ in. getting the of- 
fices. The Independent Republicans who 
voted for Mr. CLEVELAND are equally con- 
fident that the President meant all he said 
and allhe seemed to say, and that he will 
stand by his declaration that only offensive 
partisans will be removed. Whichever course 
Mr. CLEVELAND takes he certainly will 
alienate a part of his supporters. 

There is a suggestion of a middlecourse in 
the announcement that the President will 
leave the matter of removals and appoint- 
ments tothe heads of departments. He will 


leave them to construe the Civil Service law 
for themselves, and willallow them to “‘callin 
the boys to warm their toes,” if they choose 
todoso. In this way he will escape the 
direct responsibility of the spoils policy, 
while he avoids giving offense to the party. 
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Ir 1s some comfort to our Independent 
friends to believe that Mr. DANIEL MAN- 
NING is not to continue permanently in the 
Cabinet. His place as President of a bank 
in Albany is not to be filled, as he intends to 
resume it at no distant date. New York is 
to have but one Cabinet place—the navy, 
occupied by Mr. WHITNEY. For reasons we 
stated two weeks ago, we regret this. Mr. 
MANNING will be Mr. CLEVELAND’s politi- 
cal Mentor to the end of his administration. 
He has acquired upon the President a hold 
which is nut to be broken. Upon his faith- 
fulness and zeal must depend the chances of 
arenomination. He will be far less power- 
ful and therefore less dangerous while he 
holds the Secretaryship than after he re- 
signs. He will have to give the President 
his views on every great question in the 
presence of colleagues who can reply to 
them. It is as the eighth member of the 
Cabinet that he can do the most harm. 

It is of great importance that Mr. Man- 
NING’& successor in the Treasury should be 
a man capable of managing the most difficult 
part of the administration. Where he is to 
be found among the Democrats we do not 
know. Mr. BAYARD and Mr. Hrewirr are 
the best qualified by knowledge, but the ap- 
pointment of either would make a breach 
with the Protectionist wing of the party, 
while other selections would equally offend 
the Free Traders. 





SomE of the new heads of departments are 
making party capital already out of alleged 
irregularities in the management of the pub- 
lic business. We think it far from unlikely 
that material of this kind will be found. 
There is a certain kind of Republican office- 
holder who seemed to think his party had a 
perpetual monopoly of the national govern- 
ment, and that his proceedings alone would 
be looked into by any hostile eye. That 
these men should be shown up without 
mercy, if they used their official discretion 
for only partisan or dishonest purposes, is to 
the interest of the whole country and of the 
Republican party equally. Whatever tends 
to discredit its unworthy representatives, in 
office or out of it, must bring the party more 
gain than loss. 

But it will be time enough to credit the 
charges reported from Washington against 
the Republican management of the Navy 
Department, when these have been sifted by 
some impartial authority, or substantiated 
by sufficient proof. 


THE Independents, in their exhortations 
to Mr. CLEVELAND to stand firm, hold out 
inducements to him which are quite illusory. 
They talk of an entire reconstruction of 
parties as likely to result from his persist- 
ence in the policy of reform. Not only the 
Independent bolters of last year, but the 
better part of the Republicans everywhere, 
are to fall into line behind the President and 
a new and altogether spotless party 
is to carry his re-election in 1888. 
There is not the remotest chance 
of such a result. The Republican 
party is not so weakly built as to go to pieces 
after its first national defeat. The revolt of 
1884 measures the largest extent of the dry- 
rot of discontent in its timbers. Nothing 
but such madness as renominating Mr. 





BLAINE in 1888 could effect even the perpetu- 
ation of that bolt; and his renomination 
would rend the party so hopelessly as to 
force his withdrawal before the summer was 
over. There is, therefore, no loose material 
lying around for the construction of a new 
party, and there will be none when Mr. 
CLEVELAND’Ss first term is drawing to its 
close. 

The bolters are like those come-outers in 
religion who are sure that the big churches 
are going to resolve themselves into their 
elements forthwith. But the big churches 
worry on, and manage to outlive all prophe- 
cies. So will the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and for the same reason. 
They both stand for principles of more 
vital importance to the country than do any 
of the reform movements which have 
broken away from them. Itisidle to drag 
the controversy over slavery and the organ- 
ization of the anti-slavery parties into com- 
parison with the bolt of 1884. Not even a 
bolter believes that appointment by com- 
petitive examination comes in comparison 
with the destruction of “the sum of all vil- 
lainies.’’ 


DISPATCHES from Washington to one of 
our city contemporaries relate with a glow 
of enthusiasm the preparations for reform 
under the new government. At the same 
time, however, it is stated that there will be 
numerous removals, and that ‘none but 
Democrats will be appointed.’’ Well, and 
what more could ANDREW JACKSON, WIL- 
LIAM L. MARCY, or FLANAGAN, of Flana- 
gan’s Mills, ask than that? 


THE Democratic view of American politics 
relates at present to the State of New York 
very particularly and almost entirely. That 
State is regarded as the key to the national 
situation. The Solid South with its 153 votes 
is regarded as safe, and New Jersey with its 9, 
assteady. It therefore needs only that New 
York, with its tremendous weight of thirty- 
six electors, shall be thrown into the scale, 
in order to make 198, and leave the whole 
contest for future Presidents relate simply 
to the chance of the Democrats capturing 
three electors from the doubtful list. 

Such a scheme is, it must be admitted, 
very plausible. There isapparently no weak 
place in it. Who can break the solid South? 
At what point can its line be pierced? What 
State, little or big, can be transferred from 
the ranks of Slavery to those of Freedom? 
And if it be decided that the South is settled 
in the Democratic control, who can expect 
to shake New Jersey’s allegiance? The 
work then is to be done in New York. After 
that the national canvass becomes a simple 
problem. Connecticut, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire or Nevada—perhaps other States—are 
debatable and uncertain. Any one of them, 
if it votes for the Democratic candidate for 
President, will give him his election. 

Hence it is that two members of the Cabi- 
net are taken from New York, and that one 
of them is Mr. DANIEL MANNING, a most 
skillful, experienced, unhesitating machine 
manager. Hence it is that the particular 
place given himisthe Treasury. The ap- 
pointing power of the Treasury Department, 
exercised within the State of New York, is 
enormous, and its influence, financially, ex- 





erted in the great centres of money and 
business, isequalif notsuperior. The State 
of New York was captured in November, 
and being delivered over to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, he has set Mr. DANIEL MANNING to 
tie it and bind it. 


NEw York advices are to the effect that 
Mr. CLEVELAND, before he started for 
Washington, gave out intimations as to the 
character of the appointment which he in- 
tended to makein place of Mr. ROBERTSON, 
as Collector of the Port of New York, and 
that the description which he gave was by 
no means one that would apply to either 
HvUBERT O. THOMPSON or JOHN KELLY. 
On the contrary, the idea is that the new 
Collector is to be a business man, not a poli- 
tician, and that he will administer his 
office more for the advantage of the 
public service than for the purpose 
of giving a comfortable support to 
political strikers. This is the word from 
New York and perhaps it may be true. We 
shall know more about itin time. As for 
JOHN KELLY, we do not believe he either 
asks or hopes to get any such place from 
Mr. CLEVELAND under the present condi- 
tions of the case. Both men know very 
well the history of last summer’s nomina- 
tions and the autumn’s campaign, anda 
look at it does not indicate Mr. KELLY as 
likely to get the fattest place under the new 
administration. 


THE New York Legislature refuses to ap- 
propriate any money for a pedestal for the 
BARTHOLDI statue. In this it does quite 
right. The statue was not given to the State 
of New York any more than to the whole 
country. It wasa gift from the Republicans 
of France to a city, whose vaporings as to 
its metropolitan character led them to sup- 
pose it was an American Paris or London. 
Before this business is over, they will learn 
their mistake. And they also will have 
learnt that the miscellaneous congeries of 
humanity which calls itself New York, is 
much too miscellaneous and too little homo- 
genous to carry through any such undertak- 
ing as that now in hand. The contrast of 
the International Exhibition of 1853 with 
that of 1876, ought to have shown the Pari- 
sians the true character of New York and 
its people. 

THE Pennsylvania Senate has passed a bill 
by a substantially unanimous vote, “‘to en- 
courage the planting of trees near springs 
and along water courses.’”’ The measure, 
which was introduced by Mr. Hgss, of 
Northampton, instructs the State Board of 
Agriculture to establish one or more nurser- 
ies in localities most favorable for the pur- 
pose, in which shall be sown the various 
kinds of useful trees, such as pine, fir, larch, 
oak, linden, locust, maple, ash, etc., and to 
distribute, gratuitously, the seedlings to all 
bona fide land holders in the Commonwealth 
who shall furnish evidence of their purpose 
to plant the same. All recipients of seed- 
lings are to be required to transplantthem on 
the borders of running waters and around 
springs. - 

As tothe practical value of such a mea- 
sure it is hard to form an intelligent opinion 
in advance. The Board of Agriculture, if 


it be provided with the funds for the pur- 
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pose, will, no doubt, establish the nurseries 
and provide the seedling trees, but whether 
they will be taken by the people and used, 
to any extent, can only be determined by 
experience. It is an experiment in the 
right direction, however, and deserves to be 
fairly tried. It is not so much the cutting 
of timber that has affected the size of 
streams, and the water supply generally, as 
itis the clearing away of small trees and 
bushes along the banks of water courses, 
and around the springs which form their 
sources. To protect these is obviously a 
most desirable thing, and Mr. Hess’ bill 
may be the road to its accomplishment. 


AT THIs time of year the medical colleges 
pour out their hundreds of graduates, 
licensed to cure or kill. There already is 
one physician to every eleven families in the 
country : but the fresh supply is so great as 
to promise its early reduction to one in ten 
or even lower. There is, therefore, the less 
necessity for conferring the degree on per- 
sons who have not studied medicine at all; 
and the country is to be congratulated on the 
second conviction of Dr. JOHN BUCHANAN 
for the offense of selling bogus degrees in 
medicine. This bad trade has done our city 
and its medical institutions much harm. It 
has made them to be regarded with suspi- 
cion and contempt even in Europe, where 
the traffic was plied much more boldly than 
at home. Dr. BUCHANAN had an agent in 
the Island of Jersey, who advertised his 
wares in many of the leading newspapers in 
Europe and sent out circulars showing that 
his ‘‘ University of Philadelphia’’ was quite 
an important institution, having facuities in 
arts and in theology as well as medicine. To 
fill the ranks of this last faculty he resur- 
rected the Edinburgh professors of theology 
of a century back! 


THE progress of the Woman Suffrage 
movement in Massachusetts has called forth 
a counter-movement of persons of both sexes 
to resist it. Every session ofthe Legislature 
is watched. Petitions are met by counter- 
petitions; arguments before committees by 
replies. Public meetings are held to urge 
the arguments against the change.  Es- 
pecially weighty is a petition of well-known 
gentlemen of Boston and adjacent towns, 
which has been sent to the Legislature. 
The body of the petition is very brief, but 
the weight of the signatures is unmistak- 
able. 


THE contest for the Illinois Senatorship 
grows more interesting, as the national ad- 
ministration is now involved. The friends 
of Mr. MORRISON were confident thatif Mr. 
CLEVELAND were once in the saddle, means 
would be found to muster the whole Demo- 
cratic vote to his support. Speaker HAINES 
and other malcontents would be brought 
over by a judicious distribution of Federal 
patronage among their friends. In this way 
the Free Trade Colonel would find his way 
into General LOGAN’s seat without much 
difficulty. Itissaid that Mr. Morrison’s 
visit to the representatives of the new ad- 
ministration was expressly to secure this 
kind of support for his candidacy. But it 
is reported also that he signally failed. It 
seems that Mr. CLEVELAND is not ambitious 





of associating the opening of his adminis- 
tration with a piece of gross robbery like 
this. It is certain that the Democrats in the 
Legislature are much less jubilant since Mr. 
MorRRISON came back from Washington. 
The chances are poor that they will unite 
their vote for any candidate before the Re- 
publican vacancy is filled. That they will 
not unite them upon Mr. MORRISON is as 
good as certain. 

This is significant of much more than a 
Republican victory. It is a warning to 
Democratic Congressmen with Senatorial 
ambitions that the advocacy of Free Trade 
opinions is not a stepping-stone to success. 
While the Protectionists are for the most 
part Republicans, they also are strong 
enough within the Democratic party to keep 
men like Colonel MorRISON out of the Sen- 
ate. 


Ir is notable that both Canada and Aus- 
tralia have come forward with the offer of 
small contingents for service in England’s 
wars. The party of imperial federaticn is 
strong in both countries, and now or never 
it must convince England that her position 
would be strengthened by that policy. In 
Canada the opposition to the proposal was 
very serious, but it was carried. 





On general principles there could be no 
sound objection to the unification of the Cen- 
tral American States into a Federal repub- 
lic, But the way President BARRios, of 
Guatemala, has taken to effect their union is 
not one that can commend itself to the judg- 
ment of law-abiding countries. In all the 
States, except Nicaragua, the Federal party 
have secured control of the government, by 
such elective methods as are known in these 
so-called ‘‘republies.’’ As four-sevenths 
of the population is Indian, and 
votes according to orders of the party 
in power, elections are not significant of 
anything but the temporary superiority of 
one or another set of leaders. The question of 
federation, however, was not referred to the 
popular vote. Without waiting for that, 
General BARRIOs has proclaimed the Union 
as established, and has announced himself 
the chief military commander of the new 
confederacy. This means the assumption 
of a dictatorship, which, if once well estab- 
lished, may last indefinitely. 

It was, no doubt, a prevision of this that 
made Nicaragua so urgent for a canal 
treaty which would secure our guarantee 
of her independence. Had she been a trifle 
less exacting in the terms she proposed she 
might have gotit. She now may fall back 
upon the treaty of guarantee which she ne- 
gotiated with England during the progress 
of our Civil War. It would be very inter- 
esting to Americans to have that document 
dragged out of its retirement at the present 


moment and compared with the MONROE | : 
P | the Indian people toward England is good. 


| Such at least is the representation sent out 


Doctrine. 


THE visit of the Prince of Wales to Ire- 


land is an event which marks the slight in- | 





terest taken by English sovereigns in the | 
sister island. Inthe Middle Ages HenryIL., | 


John, and Edward III. were in Ireland, 
and the first fought some battles there. From 
that time until the Revolution of 1688 no 
English King crossed the Irishchannel. After 


King William’s return from defeating King 
James at the Boyne, George IV. was the 
first to visit it, which he did in 1821. Then 
came Queen VIcToRIA twice, and now her 
son. Eight royal visits in eight hundred 
years! Twenty-three English Kings, who 
never thought the most beautiful and fertile 
part of their hereditary dominions Worth 
their looking at! 


How to take the Prince’s visit is an em- 
barrassing matter to the Irish. They would 
like to shuw at least as much courtesy and 
hospitality as to any other distinguished 
stranger. But he comes as the guest of the 
hated Viceroy, and as the representative 
himself of a rule they hate with an unutter- 
able hatred. If they show him even decent 
courtesy, it will be misconstrued as acqui- 
escence in English rule. If they take the 
other course, they will be considered boorish 
and even brutal. The poor Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, who has been blowing both hot and 
culd in the matter, only expresses the na- 
tional. embarrassment in his contradictions 
of himself. But it is probable that the ex- 
treme party will carry the day, as they gen- 
erally do in any excited condition of public 
opinion. The Prince may not be insulted, 
but he will be systematically avoided. 
Houses will be closed, blinds drawn down, 
and shutters hoisted on shop windows. So 
they welcome Earl SPENCER, as though his 
visit were a day of public mourning. But 
they probably will abstain from the insult- 
ing flags and placards, with which they greet 
the progresses of the Red Earl. 


THE pressure of the Russians upon the 
Afghan frontier, instead of being relaxed, 
has been increased, and while the London 
papers assert the fact, those of St. Peters- 
burg do not deny it, that the Russian troops 
have actually advanced in the direction of 
Herat. The explanation is given, indeed, 
by the latter that the movement was only in- 
tended ‘‘for the purpose of seeking a more 
suitable position in case of a war,’’ which is 
certainly quite as naive to an outside ob- 
server as it is unsatisfactory to the London 
government. 

Such an advance seems to means war. If 
the Russians intended to avoid war they cer- 
tainly would not have made it. And the St. 
Petersburg newspaper, the Viedomosti, 
speaks in a way that supports this view 
when it says that the right to occupy 
Afghanistan is as much Russia’s as it is 
England’s, so long as there is no settlement 
of the boundary question. This discloses 
probably the general line of argument which 
Russia will adopt. She will say that her 
troops are no more to be repelled from the 
Western side of Afghanistan than English 
troops are to be welcomed within that coun- 
try. 

Meantime, it appears that the temper of 


from London. The Brahmins and also the 
Moslems contemn the “new religion,”’ which 
it is supposed Russia would introduce them 
to—though a better acquaintance with 
the Muscovites would probably relieve 


the apprehension that any great amount 
of religion would be brought in by them. In 
one particular England is well situated, at 
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the present moment, with regard to ques- 
tions in India. She has there a very capa- 
ble Viceroy, in the person of Lord DuF- 
FERIN. Heisa great improvement on some 
of his predecessors and gives a much better 
assurance of the success of England in using 
the full strength ot India to maintain her- 
self. 

WILL the British contingent in the Sou- 
dan escape, or will it share the fate of Gen- 
eral GORDON? This is the real question in 
that quarter, and there is reason to fear the 
worst. The Nubian deserts, as M. DE LEs- 
SEPS reminds us, are the boundary lines of 
both the Persian and the Roman Empires. 
No power ever succeeded in carrying an 
army across them, and where Soudan has 
been conquered the approach has been from 
the East, and not fromthe North. The Nile 
makes a narrow valley of fertile land; but 
on either side of this stretch boundless des- 
erts of sand, broken only by oases which 
are too small and too few for the use of 
armies. The river itself is not navigable 
continuously. A small force used to the 
country and the exhausting climate has al- 
ways been able to cope with an invading 
army, however superior in numbers and 
equipment. Butthe army of the MAHDI 
tar outnumbers the English, and it has 
breech-loading rifles and KruPP guns, and 
knows the use of both. In cavalry it has a 
prover bial superiority. 

“ THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM” IN 

COLLEGES. 

The ground taken by Harvard University, 
under the leadership of President E1107, is 
somewhat misconstrued in the current dis- 
cussion. It is not the design of Harvard to 
depreciate Greek scholarship, nor is it her 
desire that Greek should be studied less 
than itnow is. The fact that Professors 
GooDWIN and PALMER approve of the new 
departure is sufficient evidence of this. But 
it is necessary for our American colleges to 
recognize the fact that thereis not such una- 
nimity in this matter as there once was. 
Everywhere young men, or their parents, 
are choosing whether their education shall 
be on the old classical lines or off those 
lines. Anditis for the American colleges 
either to say whether they will keep their 
doors shut to all who do not move on the 
old lines or will widen their bounds so that 
the new lines may find room within the aca- 
demic precincts. 

Some of them meet the difficulty in one 
way and some in another. Ourown Univer- 
sity has a separate scientific school, as has 
Yale and some others of the larger colleges. 
They aim to combine general with scientific 
culture so far as time permits this. They give 
different degrees from those given to the 
graduates in theirclassical departments. The 
method of organization of studies adopted at 
Harvard—the elective system that is—sug- 
gests a different solution of the problem, and 
indeed has led up to it. It is tocount students 
omitting Greek as students of the depart- 


ment of arts equally with those who take it, ° 


and to confer the same degree on both. 

This throws the question back upon the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the elective system. 
If that be right the new step is right. It is 





but a consistent application of a method | 


which allows a Harvard student to omit 


many other studies usually thought neces- | 


sary to the completeness of an academic 
course. And so tis new step has reopened 
the discussion of this much larger question 


on the part of those who look below the ; 


surface of things. Dr. McCosu, Dr. JouNn 


HALL and President SEELYE have been | 


putting their views before the public, while 
President Exior has been restating his. 
The two former are decidedly hostile; Presi- 
dent SEELYE compromises between them. 

The case in favor of the elective system is 
astrong one. Itis said: ‘* Formerly young 
Americans entered college at 14 and gradu- 
ated at 18. Now they enter at what was 
then the age of graduation. Thanks to the 
growth of a wealthy class among the 
students, and of wealth in the colleges en- 
abling them to assist poor students by 
scholarships, there is not such a pressure 
upon a young man to be earning his living 
before his powers are mature. Now, in the 
old system the course the student was 
to pursue was. dictated throughout. 
He was a_ school boy’ in years 
and in the development of his judg- 
ment. He had to be treated as a school boy. 
The course was that of an advanced school 
for the most part. But when his 18th vear 
came he was thrown upon the responsibili- 
ties of life. He had to choose his career. 
Are we to take him into our colleges at the 
age of responsibility and treat him as a 
school boy still? 

“Experience shows that the difference in 
capacity unfits students for advanced work 
in some lines of study. It is not a matter of 
mere liking that so many can make no head- 
way in the higher mathematics. Why should 
we try to force them to go on in lines for 
which they have no liking, and perhaps no 
capacity? They will be free to choose for 
themselves hereafter. Why not frankly 
recognize their competence to choose now ? 
It will have a good moral effect to make 
them fee] their responsibility for their course 
in study. It will have a good intellectual 
effect to enable them to take up what their 
liking and their talents lead them to. They 
will be more manly, and more competent for 
real work.” 

The answer to this reasoning might be 
put as follows: ‘‘The boys who came up 
to the colleges at 14, came from a life 
which made them more manly and self-re- 
liant than such boys are now. Greater 
wealth and self-indulgence has softened the 
fibre of our youth. ‘It is seen in their lower 
attainments. Young men of fifty years 
ago graduated with a much larger body of 
knowledge than any young man brings to 
college now at the same age. They were 
older, in fact, though not in years. When 
you have brought up the intermediate 
schools to such a point that their graduates 
at 18 know as much as did the old col- 
lege graduates at 18 it will be time to 
treat the two as equally well fitted to choose 
his line of work. 

‘© Your elective system destroys the com- 
mon basis of culture, which once character- 
ized all the college world. It makes spe- 
cialists, not scholars. 1t narrows culture to 
the bounds of individual liking. It robs the 


i] 





student of the gain to be got from a hard 
subject to which his inclinations would not 
have taken him. It actually works to en- 
abie young men to nake their course easier 
than it ought to be. The talk at Harvard is 
of finding ‘‘a soft thing’ in the way of elec- 
tives. The drift in the elections made has been 
increasingly from severe <lisciplines like the 
mathematics, to easier and ‘‘more interest- 
ing’ studies, like history and English litera- 
ture. If the plan is to throw young men upon 
their responsibility as men, the result has 
been to show that they are thus thrown at 
too early a stage in their moral development 
to secure the best result. 

“On the theory that knowledge rather than 
discipline is the end in view, the elective 
system is equally objectionable. The older 
inethod secured the common possession of a 
great body of knowledge by all educated 
men. The new leaves them little more in 
common than what they have read in the 
newspapers or ‘“‘the books of the season.” 
It makes specialists, who are each the more 
intense, technical and probably narrow in 
their speciality, from the abandonment of 
the common ground of the older scholarship. 
Its friends object that the attempt to avoid 
specialization led to the knowing of nothing 
very well. President ELIoT says he left 
Harvard without having had any definite 
preparation for life in any direction. But 
the result shows in his case, asin that of many 
other advocates of the new method, that 
old method did good work. It fitted a man 
to achieve distinction in any special line of 
investigation by the general familiarity it 
gave with the whole field, and by teaching 
him how to learn. In nearly every case 
itis the authority of men whom the old method 
made that is unjustly invoked against it. 

The elective system puts an end to the 
collective life of theinstitution which adopts 
it. This has been held as_ the great advant- 
age of gathering great bodies of young men 
into dormitories in a rural or suburban 
town. It was said to foster a more vigorous 
college feeling than was possible in city 
colleges. It will be said no longer, if the 
example of Harvard is followed. The term 
“class” at Harvard is now a chronological 
expression merely. From matriculation to 
graduation the class is never together and 
by itself. Men cease to know each other as 
members of the same class. They are posed 
if you ask whether JoNEs is of their year, 
and have to look into the ‘‘catalogue’”’ to 
ascertain. They know only those who take 
the same electives with them, and there is no 
field in which the members of the same class 
measure their strength with each other. As 
a consequence a whole class of motives, 
which often furnish a powerful incentive to 
work, vanish out of college life. 

The elective system is specious enough. 
But we can afford to wait the outcome of 
its full trial. 


THE STRATFORD RECORDS. 


Dr. Halliwell-Phillips has thought it neces- 
sary toissue a privately printed pamphlet* 





*The Stratford Records and the Shakespeare Au- 
totypes. Brief Review of Singular belu- 
sions that are Current at Stratford-on-Avon, 
By the Supposed Delinquent. Brighton: 1884. 
8vo, [Privately Printed.] 
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defending himself from the attacks of the 
Stratford-on- Avon Herald. More than forty 
years ago Dr. Halliwell-Phillips com- 
menced the arrangement of the Strat- 
ford records. They consisted of thou- 
sands of documents, which were kept in 
boxes and were in the greatest confusion— 
the ancient ones being mixed up with the 
modern records, and no attempt having 
been made to separate or classify them. For 
purposes of reference or study they were 
practically useless. Dr. Halliwell-Phillips 
generously offered to classify and calendar 
them free of all cost to the town, beyond 
the actual cost of binding. He began with 
the earliest ones, and continued his work 
down to those of 1750. His undertaking 
was a vast one, and this will be more fully 
understood when it is statedthat there weze 
5823 records which were to be arranged and 
calendared. Of this number he selected 954 
which he did not deem it expedient to send 
to the binders. These 954 documents con- 
sisted of town charters, expired and sur- 
rendered leases, the unbound recores of the 
Guild, and a few miscellaneous documents. 
The charters were purposely excluded from 
binding, owing to their value as connected 
with titles. The leases were the least inter- 
esting of all the records, and are of no value 
except in the determination of boundaries. 
The other 4869 records were numbered and 
ecalendared with the greatest care, and then 
bound by Mr. Tuckett, who did similar 
work for the British Museum. All the doc- 
uments that needed mending were carefully 
repaired, and finally substantially bound in 
twenty-nine volumes. In. 1863 Dr. Halli- 
well-Phillips published a noble folio volume, 
entitled ‘*A’ Descriptive Calendar of the 
Ancient Manuscripts and Records in the 
Possession of the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, ete.’’ By the aid of this work 
any of the 4869 documents can be readily 
found in a few minutes. 

Dr. Halliweli-Phillips rendered the town 
of Stratford-on-Avon amost valuable ser- 
vice in thus arranging and calendaring these 
records, and saved it many hundreds of 
pounds which it would have been necessary 
to pay toa paleographer for the work that 
he did for nothing. He has been very un- 
fairly criticized by the Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald. He has been charged with leaving 
a number of unbound records in a danger- 
ous and perishing condition. This he indig- 


“nantly denies: ‘‘I was neither so careless 


nor so indifferent to the due execution of 
the trust that had been confided to me. No 
mildew had set in—the rarity of consulta- 
tion put on one side of the question of wear 
and tear—and whatever repairs might have 
been thought acceptable in the luxury of 
order, there were none that could not have 
been deferred for an indefinite period with- 
out the slightest accruing injury to any of 
the documents. It must be recollected that 
I was entrusted with the direction of the 
binding and repairs, that I was dealing with 
public money, and that I should not have 
been justified in involving the corporation 
in an expenditure beyond that which was 
prudently necessary. It was Mr. Hunt’s 
express desire that every reasonable precau- 
tion should be taken to limit the cost, and 
the result was that 4869 records, duly bound, 
calendared and repaired, were delivered to 
the corporation at a considerably smaller 
outlay than the sum of £180, which has just 
recently been expended upon the four town 
charters and the 119 records of the Guild.” 
The large calendar above referred to was 
printed at Dr. Halliwell-Phillips’s own ex- 
pense, and is a monument to his patience 
and paleographicai ability. He also pro- 
posed to the corporation quite recently to 
make a series of autotypes of the Shakes- 





pearean records of the town. He was to 
take the risk of allloss, and the corporation 
was to have any profit that might accrue. 
Certainly this wasa most liberal proposition, 
but Dr. Haliiwell-Phillips appears to have 
been hampered in carrying so valuable a 
work to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
members of the Town Council seem to have 
been badly advised in their plan of criti- 
cism and obstruction of one who has done 
more to make the history of their town and 
their poet known to the world than any 
other man who ever lived. 
J. PARKER NORRIS. 





RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Otto Schulze, of Leipzig, has published 
a translation into German by Dr. Aug. 
Hiinsche, of the Pesikta of Rab Kahana. 
Additional interest is lentto this work by its 
curious history in modern times. The book 
was lost, though frequently quoted, and in 
1836 Dr. Zung, the celebrated Hebrew 
scholar, published a conjectural text made 
up from quotations in various books. Later, 
however, three manuscripts were found, one 
at Oxford, one at Parmaand one at Fez, 
and from these a text was published in 1868 
by Solomon Buber. This is, we believe, the 
first time the work has been translated into 
a modern language. Of interest to theo- 
logians are ‘‘ The Latest Bible Studies,’ by 
Hermann Gustav Heelermann. In Classi- 
cal Philology we have a Homeric Dictionary ; 
by G. Werkhaupt; a collection of Greek 
Dialectic Inscriptions, edited by Dr. Her- 
mann Collitz ; a German-Latin Dictionary of 
Proper Names, by Dr. G. A. Saalfeld ; Cru- 
guius and Horatian Criticism, by Dr. J. 
Hausner; in the Freytag Classical texts, 
Hesiod, the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sallust, 
by Augustine Scheindler: and Ovid, by Otto 
Githling. Bernard Ten Brink, whose ‘‘His- 
tory of English Literature’ is probably the 
best ever written, has published a work on 
Chaucer’s language and verse. Other works 
in Teutonic Philology are ‘‘An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Middle High German,”’’ 
by Dr. Julius Zupika, and a first sketch of 
the history of Anglo-Saxon Literature, with 
a review of Anglo-Saxon Philology, by Dr. 
Richard Wilcker. Jacob Grimm, the cele- 
brated German grammarian, is honored with 
a biography by Moritz Berndt. Georg Cur- 
tius has written a critical review of the 
latest linguistic investigations. Triibner, in 
Strassburg, has published what he calls an 
‘“Englishe Sprach-Schnitzler,’’ to teach 
Germans English idioms. The author who 
gives himself as “O’Clarus Hiebslac, Esq., 
M. A., Fellow of the Germaa Atheneum in 
London,” etc., acknowledges that he put 
his work into a humorous form to catch the 
public ear, and it isnot unlikely that he 
builded better than he knew. 

In philosophy there have been a number 
of interesting publications within the last 
few months, suchas ‘‘The Foundation of the 
Reform in Philosophy,’’ by Dr. Heinrich Ro- 
mundt; ‘‘ Philosophy of History,’’ by Gustav 
Biedermann ; ‘Philosophy and Natural Sci- 
ence,’”’ by Dr. Konrad Dieterich ; **The Kan- 
tian Philosophy and the History of its Inner 
Development,’’ by the same author; anda 
‘* Life of Lazarus Geiger, with an Account 
of his Teaching on the Origin of Language 
and Reason,’’ by Ludwig H. Rosenthal. 

Probably the most considerable book on 
pedagogies that has ever appeared isa ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Instruction in German Schools 
and Universities from the End of the Mid- 
dle Ages to the Present Time,’’ by Dr. 
Friedrich Paulsen, of the University of 
Berlin. Another contribution to pedagogi- 
eal literature is entitled ‘‘ Realgymnasium 
oder Oberrealschule,’”’ and is a discussion of 
the latest educational topics. 

The historical and political writers have 
been prolific. First in interest, if uot in im- 
portance, is a work on the United States of 





America, by a gentleman bearing the eupho- 
nious name of H. Neelmeyer-Vukassowitch. 
He is very hard on us, especially in our so- 
cial relations, devotes considerable space to 
Vineland, N. J., and informs his country- 
men that Garfield was called der Schwarzer 
Ross (the ‘Black Horse’’). Other works 
are ‘* The State Socialistic Agitation in Ger- 
many,’ by Dr. Moritz Stroll; ‘‘ History of 
Greco-Italian Law,’ by Dr. B. H. Leist; 
‘*Handbook of Medical Jurisprudence,” by 
Dr. Wiener; ‘‘ Parliamentary Tactics,”’ by 
Sigmund Figdor; ‘‘ Critical Studies Towards 
a Theory of the Sources of Justice in the 
Age of the Classical Jurists,’? by Dr. Moriz 
Wlassak ; ‘‘ Freemasons,”’ by M. G. Conrad ; 
two volumes of ‘‘ Travel in Siberia,’’ by Dr. 
Wilhelm Radloff ; ‘‘ Letters from Across the 
Caucasus and Armenia,’”’ by Wilhelm Peter- 
sen, and ‘ Religion and Mythology of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” by Heinrich Brugsch. 

Under Anthropology might be classed a 
studyon the ‘‘Serbokroaten”’ of the Adri- 
atic coast lands, by Dr. A. Weisbach; ‘‘ The 
Ethnography of the Republic of Guate- 
maula,”’ by Dr. Otto Stoll; ‘‘ The Medicine 
of the Talmudists, with an Appendix on the 
Anthropology of the Ancient Hebrews,’”’ by 
Dr. Josef Bergel. 

In Medicine, there is an important work 
on the ‘‘ Diseases of the Mouth, Throat and 
Nose,’’ by Dr. Philipp Scheck; ‘‘ Diseases 
in Southern Chili,’”? by Dr. C. Martin; ‘* Ac- 
cidents and Diseases Incident to Chemical 
Tudustry, and the Means for their Preven- 
tion,”’ by Dr. Ch. Heinzerling ; ‘‘ Text Book 
of Comparative Microscopical Anatomy,” 
by Dr. Hermann Fol; ‘‘ Elements of Com- 
parative Physiology and Histology,”’ by Dr. 
Ludwig v. Thanhoffer; ‘‘ Microscopical 
Technique for Medical and Pathological In- 
vestigations,”’ by Dr. Carl Friedlander; 
‘*Botany Manual,” by Dr. Edward Strass- 
burger; ‘Directions for Chemical Analysis 
of Wine,’’ by Dr. Eugen Borgman; “ Ele- 
ments of Theoretical Astronomy,” by Dr. 
Karl Israel Holtzwart; ‘ Fagg eae in 
the Service of Industry,’’ by Josep en- 
ling. 

ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED 
PLANTS.* 

The problem of the origin of cultivated 
plants is not an easy one to solve, and it 
cannot be said that De Candolle, in spite of 
a knowledge of plants probably superior 
to that possessed by any other man, has by 
any means worked out a complete solution. 
Many incorrect or incomplete indications of 
the original home of cultivated plants have 
come down from Linneus, and some mis- 
takes date back even to the Greeks and 
Romans. The difficulty of proving which 
one, out of a number of allied species, is 
the original one from which a cultivated 
form is derived, is enhanced by the knowl- 
edge that species, wild as wellas cultivated, 
are liable to change. De Candolle is com- 
pelled to admit that, spite of all his re- 
searches, several species remain which are 
unknown in a wild state, either because the 
wild and cultivated forms have diverged so 
much as not to be recognizable as identical, 
or because the wild form has become ex- 
tinct. The principal species cultivated in 
garden and field came originally from three 
distinet regions which had no communica- 
tion with each other. These are Eastern 
Asia and China, the southwest of Asia and 
Egypt, and inter-tropical America. China 
pas for some thousands of years possessed 
a flourishing agriculture, and even horticul- 
ture, when she entered for the first time 
into relations with Western Asia in the 


*The Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse 
a seee. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1885. 
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second century before the Christian era. 
The voyages of the Phoenicians, the wars 
between Greeks and Persians, and the 
Roman conquests, introduced into Europe 
most of the cultivated plants of Western 
Asia, anda few remaining fruit trees and 
some ornamental plants were introduced 
during the crusades. 

Europe itself has furnished the cabbage 
and turnip. The artichoke is believed to 
be derived from the cardoin thistle, whichis 
indigenous in Southern Europe and North- 
ern Africa, as is also the lettuce, which also 
grows wild in Western Asia. Among fod- 
der plants the vitch, sain foin and the crim- 
son purple clovers are European, the latter 
extending into Western Asia and Northern 
Africa. The hopis wild in Europe, from 
England and Sweden as far south as the 
Mediterranean basin, and in Asiaas far as 
Damascus. The apple and the pear are 
European fruits, but extend into Western 
Asia as faras Persia. The gooseberry and 
the black and red currants are natives of 
temperate Europe and Northern Asia, the 
latter occurring also in North America. 
The madder and beet originated in Western 
Asia and the Mediterranean basin; flax 
seems to come from the Mediterranean 
basin; hemp has been found wild in Cen- 
tral Asia, and has been cultivated in China 
from the most ancient times; the black 
mulberry probably started from the region 
south of the Caucasus and Caspian; and 
the sugar-cane, according to the best author- 
ities, was first grown in Southwestern Asia, 
whence it spread into Africa, and later into 
America. Among fruits the vine grows 
wild in Western Asia, Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa; the mango and the banana 
are derived from the South of Asia or the 
Malay Archipelago; the cherry is from 
Western Asia, as are also the plum, the 
pomegranate, the olive and the fig, the lat- 
ter of which was also indigenous as far west 
as the Canaries. 

The tea-plant grows wild in Manchuria, 
and is mentioned in the Chinese Pent Sao, 
2700 B. C.; the white mulberry probably 
originated in Mongolia and Northern India ; 
the orange in Cochin China and China; but 
the lemon and citron appear to be Indian. 
The Chinese knew the apricot and also the 
peach two or three thousand years before 
the Christian era., De Candolle, therefore, 
believes that the peach cannot be identical 
with the almond, which is certainly a native 
of Western Asia. Among the plants which 
are cultivated for their seeds our author as- 
signs the chick-pea and garden pea to West- 
ern Asia, and the kidney bean to Peru. The 
two-rowed barley grows wild in Western 
Asia; rye probably originated in the region 
between the Austrian Alps and the Caspian ; 
oats are thought to be derived from a _ pre- 
historic native of eastern temperate Europe 
and Tartary; sorghum is traced to Africa; 
rice to Southern Asia, from China to Ben- 
gal; common cotton to India, and tree cot- 
ton to Africa. Coffee is credited to Abys- 
sinia and the Soudan ; while our most use- 
ful of cereals, wheat, is doubtfully attrib- 
uted to Eastern Europe. 

America was the last, but by no means 
the least, important source of cultivated 
plants. The Jerusalem artichoke was proba- 
bly derived from the northeast of this coun- 
try ; the potato is wild in Chili, was diffused 
from Chili to New Granada before the dis- 
covery of America, was introduced into 
Virginia and North Carolinain the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and was im- 
ported into Europe between 1580 and 1585; 
and the sweet potato is American, since all 
species of its genus are wild there. A“Chi- 
nese book, published in the second or third 
century of our era, speaks of the sweet 
potato, but this may have been another 
species, as four species of the genus occur in 
the oid world. Manioe (tapioca) was culti- 





vated by the natives of Brazil, Guiana and’ 


the warm part of Mexico before the arrival 
of Europeans; arrowroot is American, so 
are cocoa and tobacco. The guava is un- 
doubtedly wild in the West Indies and most 
of tropical America, and De Candolle_be- 
lieves that its ancient home was from Mex- 
ico to Peru. 

Among fruits the guava, papaw, pine- 
apple, Indian fig and tomato are from the 
warmer parts of this continent ; the straw- 
berry and persimmon from temperate Amer- 
ica; cocoa, maize, and earthnuts (or pea- 
nuts) are also natives of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

De Candolle is exceedingly cautious in his 
conclusions. Botanical relationships and 
distribution; archeology, fossil remains 
found in recent strata; history and tradi- 
tion, and even the derivation of names are 
all drawn upon as material. AJll doubts and 
objections are stated, and if from this clreum- 
stance the book suffers from a literary point 
of view, it gains inits value to those stu- 
dents who are in search of proofs rather 
than dogmatic assertions. W.N. 


If there was anything that gave a delight- 
ful relief tothe monotony of our three- 
months’ sea voyage from Boston to Val- 
paraiso, it was the albatross. He is one of 
the sailor’s most constant visitors in the 
Southern seas. And what an imposing 
visitor, indeed! He first came to us as if shot 
from the clouds, and in a sudden we saw 
circling round us a great majestic bird, with 
a solemn-looking and heavy-beaked head of 
gray, alarge white body charmingly bal- 
anced by dark-colored wings, that extended 
from tip to tip the length of one’s out- 
stretched hands or more, with a flight swift, 
ves | and graceful above that of any other 
bird. Now, again, we saw him gliding 
across the vessel’s wake, and then sweeping 
in long, wave-like curves over the ocean as 
faras the eye could reach. Some of the 
sailors called him the ‘‘man-o’-war bird,’’ 
and if this was to indicate his strength in 
movir g through the air or battling with the 
winds, it was a most fitting epithet. As he 
flew he seemed to show no muscular exer- 
tion whatever. Hour after hour, day after 
day, with head and_ wings perfectly 
motionless, we saw him wheeling and 
gliding as if he had struck a_ bar- 
gain with the winds to carry him which 
way he liked. Aninclination of the body, 
often tillthe pinions became almost vertical, 
acted like a rudder, and at the same time 
seemed to give him renewed impetus. And 
thus he went, swaying slowly first to this 
side then to that, his keen eye peering over 
the surface with a glance that threw con- 
tempt upon the other birds of tempest-loving 
kind. 

It was during the month of July that our 
good little ship was fighting her way through 
the stormy waters about Cape Horn. The 
albatrosses had left their hiding grounds and 
were joining the groups of cape pigeons, 
stormy petrels, and other birds that were al- 
ready keeping his company. These were all 
indeed a ravenous lot. They would eat al- 
most anything, but pork was a delicacy that 
they would risk their lives for. No sooner 
did a kttle morsel of the savory food, trailed 
from a hook over the stern, catch the eye of 
the albatross, than he would hover wistfully 
over it, and then throwing out his webbed 
feet, which seemed to act like an anchor, he 
would suddenly drop down and take the 
fatal bite. Now and then, however, a 
wise old bird would take his position, with all 
the dignity of a swan, close by tke bait, and 
glance at us and about him, as if he meant 
us to understand that ‘“‘you can’t fool me.”’ 
And thus he would sit until lost in sight. 
The first albatross we caught was a power- 





ful bird of about eighteen-pounds’ weight. 
It took all a man’s strength to pull him 
aboard, resisting, as he did, with his huge 
wings, and defending himself with his 
formidable beak. When once upon deck, he 
was the clumsiest and most helpless crea- 
ture imaginable. He had not space enough 
to get the necessary momentum to send him 
into the air. Even in the water, he had to 
run some distance along the surface, pad- 
dling with his feet and beating the air with 
his wings, before he could rise. Our first 
mate, a dare-devil sort of fellow, had all 
along been panting to do some doughty deed. 
The albatross apparently gave him just the 
opportunity he wanted. Wehad got fairly 
out of Cape Horn weather, and were enjoy- 
ing a day of comparative calm. The mate 
stood forward, a pistol in each hand, keenly 
watching the few birds that still circled 
about us. He had gained a rare experience 
with the revolver, as a scout in the West, 
and had already proved his skill on board 
ship by breaking, in two successive shots, a 
string and bottle that hung by it from the 
end of the main-yard. No sooner did two 
birds cross the bows within pistol shot than 
two rapid reports were heard, and after a 
few moments had passed the mate was seen 
struggling in the water with two wounded 
albatrosses some fifty yards distant. He re- 
turned triumphantly with his prizes, but 
bleeding and exhausted, and within an ell of 
making food for the sharks that put in an 
appearance just as he was beingraised over 
the vessel’s side. 

We saw no more of the albatross after we 
had passed the thirtieth parallel of south 
latitude. He had foliowed us, like a faith- 
ful friend, for ten days or more, even many 
hundreds of miles from land, and was never 
seen off the wing except when feeding upon 
our galley-refuse, or resting at night all 
wrapped in sleep, and cradled by the 
friendly nursing of the winds and waves. 

JAMES S. WHITMAN 


RONDEAU REDOUBTE.* 
Oh! heart of mine, thon holdest fast, 
Beyond all fear, above all strife, 
Sweet memories of the distant past— 
Roses that deck this waste of life; 


Pearls that imprison mellow light 

Of sunsets soft o’er valleys cast, 
Jewels that flame in rare delight— 

Oh! heart of mine, thou holdest fast; 


Visions swift borne upon the breath 
Of love’s delirious whisper, rife 

With joy that spurns the touch of death, 
Beyond all fear, above all strife. 


And as a white sail on the sea 

Catches the light, and from the mast 
Flashes its story, come to me 

Sweet memories of the distant past. 


Ah, I had rather bravely dare 
All the world’s bitterness and strife, 
Than from thine altar rudely tear 
Roses that deck this waste of life, 
Oh! heart of mine. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


REVIEWS, 


GRAY’s BOTANICAL TEXT Book. Volume 
II. Part I. Physiological Botany. By 
Prof. George L. Goodale, A. M. M. D. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 

In 1879 Volume’ I. of this series of three 
volumes appeared. It was devoted to the 
more conspicuous features of plants,and was 


*Note—The Rondeau Redouble, in its pure 
form, consists of siz quatrains. with but two 
rhymes. The first four lines form in succession 
the last lines of the second, third. ourth and 
fifth qnatrains; the first words of the poem being 
added at the end as an independent retrain. 

F. H. W. 
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intended to serve mainly asa preparatory 
treatise, leading toa proper comprehension 
of analytical botany. Coming as it did from 
Professor Gray himself, it met with a ready 
sale and a genuine welcome. 
volume, the first part of which is on our 
table, deals with the chemical, histological 
and physiological features of botanical sci- 
ence. To say that it represents, fully as 
its compass allows, the most advanced 
aspect of its department is no more than 
one would expect. Professor Goodale isa 
teacher of large experience, and one who 
has a most forcible way of putting things. 
Besides, this he brings to his task not only 
extensive reading but knowledge recently 
gained in the leading laboratories of Eu- 
rope. These elements were all required to 
produce a good modern text book. A keen 
scientific observer once remarked that the 
secret of Professor Goodale’s success in the 
lecture room was his “admirable direct- 
ness.”’ It appears on every page that he 
has lost none of this in his capacity of 
author. 

There are twenty pages devoted to histo- 
logical appliances ; twenty-six to the vege- 
table cell; thirty-three to modifications of 
cells and the tissues they compose ; sixty-five 
to the minute structure and development of 
the root, stem and leaf of flowering plants; 
eighteen to the minute structure and devel- 
opment of the flower, fruit and seed, and 
ten to physiological classification of tissues. 

The text is well printed and the illustra- 
tions all expressive, whiie some are really 
good. If we were disposed to be hyper- 
critical, objection might be taken to the fact 
that the author did not, as he could well 
have doae, use any illustrations except such as 
were entirely new, original and from Ameri- 
can plants. This would have given his work 
a national character and shown abroad what 
is actually the case—that in science as in 
politics we are ready with ourdeclaration of 
independence. There is this to be said, 
however, that even if not new, most of the 
illustrations are from sources not open to 
the mass of our botanists. Hence they are 
important additions to a popular work. The 
concluding part of the volume may be ex- 
pected very soon, and Volume III., from the 
pen of Professor Farlow, on cryptogamic 
botany, it is hoped will follow shortly. 


For years some such comprehensive series 
as, when we have all the volumes,this will be 
has been greatly needed. Many of our col- 
leges have inaugurated courses of botanical 
study extending through two or three years, 
and no text book complete enough to meet 
che demands of such a course was available 
in our language. Several excellent works 
have appeared, but they were either too 
brief or one-sided. This series starts with 
the idea that systematic botany forms the 
most promising avenue by which to enter 
the science. The notion is probably a cor- 
rect one, on the general principle that we 
only care to know the details of individual 
lite after we know the individual. There is 
now a growing interest in biological study, 
but unfortunately the term biology in the 
minds of most men has come to mean simply 
a knowledge of the individual and its strue- 
ture. Thisignores the fact that evolution 
is the basis of any biological science, 
and that the largest expression of the law of 
evolution must come from the origin and 
modification cf the species. Knowledge of 
the individual is a small part; knowledge of 
the species is a nearer approach to the 
whole; and the former never can be so great 
as the latter. Hence then,‘the reform, which 
taking up the mere development of the in- 
dividual announced the birth of the ‘new 
botany” and neglected systematic work en- 
tirely, is itself sadly in need of reformation. 
Itis expected that this series of books will 
restore the normal balance. J.T 


This new | 





My Lapy Poxanontas: A True Relation | 


of Virginia. Writ by Anas Todkill, Pu- 

ritan and Pilgrim. With Notes by John 

Esten Cooke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. 

This little romance, skillfully shaped in 
an antique form, which at first almost de- 
ludes the reader into accepting it as a verita- 
ble rendering of some chronicle of the age 
in which it professes to be written, supplies 
what may be described in advertising phrase 
as ‘‘a long-felt want,’ to wit: some senti- 


mental connection between the chivalrous | 
Captain John Smith and the little Indian | 
maid whose interposition in his favor has | 


achieved a popular fame only to be rivaled 
by that of Washington’s little hatchet. 
Many generations of interested 
have asked and continue to ask the question: 
“But why did not Pokahontas marry Cap- 
tain Smith instead of John Rolfe?’’ So 
early springs the love of a_ consistent 
love story in childish breasts. The fulfill- 
ment of this natural desire is now attempted 
by the author of ““My Lady Pokahontas,”’ 
who, by the mouth of Anas Todkill, de- 
scribes the whole progress of the love of 
Smith for the little savage princess of 13 
years; of her bitter grief for his reported 
death, reluctant assent to the wooing of 
Rolfe, repentance of her marriage upon the 
return of the Captat, and early succeeding 
death. These fabulous and unaccredited 
additions to the story are weighted by ve 
racious statements in regard to the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, interesting facts de- 
rived from genuine chronicles. The book 
is prettily gotten up in antique style and 
ornamented with a vignette portrait of the 
Indian princess, which quite fails to make 
good Todkill’s vaunts of her beauty. 


WierpD TaLes. By E. W. Hoffman. A 
new translation from the German, with a 
biographical memoir, by J. F. Bealby, B. 
A., formerly scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. In two volumes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
These stories are a well-chosen selection 

from the works of one of the most remarka- 
ble of German romance writers. They are 
chiefly selected from the Puntasiestucke, and 
give a very fairidea of the varying phases 
of the bizarre and unique genius of their 
author. Several of them and those not the 
least delightful may be regarded as almost 
entirely autobiographical; especially ‘‘The 
Fermata,’’ and the characters ef the old 
Advocate and his nephew in ‘The Entail.’’ 
Painting and music are the twin inspirers of 
Hoffman’s best work, and he is never more 
truly himself than in celebrating their 
charms; and in himself, his own remarkable 
personality, lies this strange writer’s great- 
est charm. The biography of his erratic life 
reads like one of his own romances. This 
collection and translation of some of his 
most characteristic work is to be welcomed 
as a real addition to English libraries. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell’s ‘‘ Our Bodies ; or, 
How We Live’”’ (Lee & Shepard, Boston), 
is a practical elementary work on physiology 
of décided merit. Written especially for 
young people, it can yet be profitably used 
as a home manual in intelligent families, for 
itis full of sensible and valuable hints on 
sanitary subjects, such as ventilation, proper 
diet, the abuse of narcotics, ete. Books of 
this class are too apt to be either quackeries 
or else too deep or too shallow for practical 
use. Dr. Blaisdell’s work has a solid seien- 
tific basis, and the subject is treated through- 
out with equal simplicity and dignity. It is 


quite a model book of its kind, and is caleu- 
lated, we should say, todoa great deal of 
| good. 

“The Evolution of ‘Dodd,’’”’? by Mr. W. 
H. Smith (D. Lothrop & Co, Boston), isa 


well-meaning but rather silly performance, 
intended to show the responsibilities resting 
upon teachers, the weaknesses ef certain 
American educational methods, and the 
strong probability of young men going to 
destruction under our present framework of 
society. Neither of these propositions of 
Mr. Smith do we ‘very potently or power- 
fully believe,’ and his demonstration can 
only be termed excessively amateurish. 
“Dodd” is the nickname of a sechvool-boy 
who is brought to the verge of ruin by 
faulty educational methods, and his ‘* evo- 
lution’’ is his final rescue by an exceptional 
teacher who understands human nature. 
Recognizing the writer’s earnestness, we re- 


| frain from expressing ourselves as strongly 


children | 





on the value of this book, from an artistic 
point, as it deserves. 

The *‘Concentric Chart of History,’’ in- 
vented by Dr. James M. Ludlow, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, is an 
admirable device for bringing ‘‘epochal’’ 
events clearly before the eye, and for com- 
paring the march of such events ip any de- 
sired period between any countries in the 
world. The chart consists of a number of 
fan-shaped segments, turning on a common 
centre. It can be closed so as to show only 
one segment—the summarized history by 
centuries in circles of a certain country—or 
two or more segmentscan be simultaneously 
brought to view. Then, as the century cir- 
cles are the same on each segment, by trac- 
ing one circle through the sections exposed, 
the contemporary history of the countries 
so presented is brought at once to the eye. 
It is, indeed, a most ingenious aid in the 
study of history, and no student can exam- 
ine it. we are sure, without admiration of 
Dr. Ludlow’s bright idea, and of his indus- 
try. By an elaborate system of abbrevia- 
tions an enormous mass of historical! data is 
given. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have 

ublished a work entitled ‘‘Comparative 

hysiology and Psychology,’”’ by S. V. 
Clevinger, M. D. The aut:.or’s object is ‘‘to 
reconcile the observations of anatomists, 
psychologists and pathologists with direct 
reference to’”’ the more intelligent treatment 
of the insane, and he meets with the partial 
success which usually falls to the lot of 
men who handle a number of subjects, one 
of which possesses their mind in an undue 
proportion. 

A very convenient and popular book on 
Astronomy is William Peck’s ‘‘The Con- 
stellations and How to Find Them’’ (Lon- 
don: Gall & Ingliss). For every month in 
the year there isa map showing the rosi- 
tions of the principal stars for every five 
days during the month. There are also 
special maps of the constellations surround- 
ing the North and South Poles. 


A curious little pamphlet is entitled ‘‘Sci- 
entific Romances No. 1. What isthe Fourth 
Dimension ?’” by C. A. Hinton, B. A. 
(London: S. Swan Sonnenshein & Co.). 
The possibility of the fourth dimension being 
mathematically proved, the writer proceeds 
to consider what would be its condition 
under physical laws. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he falis in line with a set 
of philosophers whoexplain the wonderful 
“cabinet” tricks by supposing the perform- 
ers to be people in a fourth dimension. The 
comparison of the argument to Spinoza’s 
Ethies is not at all unhappy. 


David Bogue (London) has just pub- 
lished, in beautiful typography and parch- 
ment cover, the fourth edition of a paper 
read by Mrs. Kendal before the Congress of 
the Nationai Association for the Promotion 
of Science, held in Birmingham in September 
of last year. This paper is interesting, be- 
cause it takes up most of the questions which 
have been agitated for ages concerning 
the drama, and deals with them in a 
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frank, able and conclusive manner. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the improvements in thea- 
tres in the matter of ventilation, ete., to the 
fidelity in costuine and scenery as a means 
of historical instruction, to the improved 
social standing of actors, and to the increas- 
ing mania of people in no way fitted for it, 
“to goon the stage.’’ The eharitableness of 
actors and their readiness to forgive is noted 
as the probable result of their con- 
stantly being obliged to depict similar 
emotional results. Mrs. Kendal protests 
against the present method of advertise- 
ment, but blames it on the public, who 
would rather see an actor who has gained 
notoriety than one who acts well. While 
notadopting an unfriendly tone to dramatic 
critics she thinks the public should judge 
for itself. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Mr. Lloyd P. Smith has privately printed 
@ paper entitled “Symbolism and Science,” 
which was read before the Germantown 
Science and Art Club. Itis a plea for the 
supplanting of the mystical and symbolical 
methods of the Orient by the scientific 
method of the Occident. Mr. Smith con- 
tends that scientific notions and mettrods 
should become part of our every day thought 
and speech, and he would, therefore, make 
unceasing warfare on allegory, myth and 
legend. 

The ‘Alliance Israelite Universelle,”’ a so- 
ciety which hasitsseatin Paris, and branches 
in all parts of the world, lately signalized 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by the pub- 
lication of its achievements in French, Eng- 
lish and German. The society’s work bas 

rincipally been in behalf of the Jews who 
ive in persecuting countries, and is to a 
great extent educational. In addition, the 
society has from time to time subventioned 
learned works. 

Nearly 8000 copies of Holmes’ ‘‘Emerson”’ 
have been sold in the past eleven weeks. 

With the April number Outing is to be en- 
larged by the addition of fifty pages a 
month and the price raised to correspond 
with that of other American monthlies. Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter is now the editor of 
Outing. 

It is stated that General Grant’s autobi- 
ography is to be published by Mr. Charles 
L. Webster, the publisher of Mark Twain's 
latest books. 

Mr. Augustin Daly is preparing a privately 
printed edition of his original plays and 
adaptations, including his revision of Far- 
quhar’s “Recruiting Officer.”’ 

The April C-ntury will contain a reply to 
Mr. George W. Cable’s recently published 
and much discussed article on “The Freed- 
man’s Case in Equity.”’ It is entitled ‘In 
Plain Black and White,” and is written by 
Mr. Henry W. Grady, one of the editors of 
the Atlanta Constitution. 

Lord Lytton’s new novel in verse is to be 
published in London (Murray) in the course 
of this month. The title is “Glen Averil, 
or the Metamorphoses.”’ 

The eighteenth volume of the ‘‘Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica’” was issued on the 24th 
ult. It brings the work down to ‘‘Pht.” 


Translations from the Dutch seem the or- 
der of the day. We recently noticed an 
English version of C. Vosmaer’s ‘‘Ama- 
zon.’ We now have to announce a transla- 
tion of a novel by Miss Toussaint, a veteran 
writer now in her 70th year. ‘Major 
Frank” is the name of the story. ¥ 

One of the greatest astronomical works of 
the century has just left the London print- 
ers—namely Dr. Gould’s voluminous ecata- 
logue, dealing with 73,000 stars in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The catalogue has taken Dr. 
Gould, with the help of five assistants, four- 
teen years to compile. 





Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie) 
has completed a new novel, the first chap- 
ters of which will shortly appear in Mac- 
Milian. 

Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen have just 
reprinted the poems of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, with the memoir of the late 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 

Mary Hallock Foote is at work in Boise 
City on another novel of Western life. It 
will be more important (at least in size) 
than the ‘‘Red-Horse Chain.”” That bright 
story is well remembered and anew book 
from its author is certain to receive atten- 
tion. 

Prince Arisugawa uncle of the Mikado of 
Japan, who recently went to Europe to re- 
present his nephew at the coronation of the 
Czar, has published in Japan a diary of his 
travels in Europe and America. 

The revised version of the Holy Bible will 
be published in England shortly after Easter. 
It will be (as in the case of the New Testa- 
ment) the joint property of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. At first six edi- 
tions will be issued, ranging from a16mo., 
printed with pearl type, to an edition in five 
volumes royal octavo, printed in pica type. 
Two editions of the Old Testament only will 
also be issued, one in four volumes, demy 
octavo, the other being the same boo 
printed on larger paper. The various edi- 
tions are priced from 3s. 6d. to £4 10s. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are the 
American agents for the English universities 
and will have sole control of the various edi- 
tious in this country. The prices anncunced 
range from $1 to $20 in bevelled cloth. 

Timothy Shay Arthur, so universally 
called T. S. Arthur that not until his death 
was his name fully known to people to 
whom, ina way, it was very familiar, died 
in Philadelphia on the 6th instant. His life 
was devoted to good works, and it can be 
truthfully said of him that, if his literary 
flight was not high, its purpose was uniform- 
ly conscientious and helpful. As a writer 
of moral and domestic tales he had at one 
period an enormous popularity, quite rival- 
ing that of Dr. Holland, the author of the 
‘Rolla Books,’’ and the best of the writers 
of that class. He was the projector and 
the editor for many years of Arthur’s Home 
Maguzine, in which the primitive but whole- 
some atmosphere of his little tales was con- 
sistently maintained. Mr. Arthur was 76 
years old. 

‘“‘That harmless drudge,”’ the dictionary- 
maker, seems to come in for a share of re- 
ward in Turkey. The Sultan has raised to 
the first rank second-class Sami Bey, the 
author of the ‘‘ Kamus-i-fransevi,’’ the new 
Turk-French dictionary, and at the same 
time the new medal of merit, the Iftikhar, 
was conferred. The printer, an Armenian, 
has received honorary precedence of second 
rank second-class. 


Julian Hawthorne has recently written 
two stories, which will be published in a 
single volume by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. 
The titles of tne stories are ‘‘ The Countess 
Almaar’s Murder” and ‘The Trial of 
Gideon.” 


Mr. W. M. Griswold adds a sixteenth to 
his series of ‘‘Q. P. Indexes,” namely, ‘An 
Index tothe Leading British Reviews and 
Magazines for 1882, 1883 and 1884.’’ He 
modestly offers it as a substitute for some- 
thing better, such as the proposed Supple- 
ment to ‘‘Poole’s Index.’’ Some new devices 
for reference toauthor and magazine are 
introduced. 


Alexander Hamilton’s works, edited by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, are beginning to issue 
from the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The set will be finished in nine vol- 
umes and will be the first complete edition 
ever issued of Hamilton’s writings. 





“Modern Yorkshire Poets”’ is the title of 
a volume lately published at Hull, England, 
edited and written by Mr. William Andrews, 
Secretary of the Hull Literary Club. It con- 
tains selections from the works of the more 
noteworthy Yorkshire poets of the present 
time, and also biographical and _ critical 
notices. A number of pieces in the York- 
shire dialect are included 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have cautioned the 
trade against buying and selling ‘‘spurious 
editions” of the “Inferno” and “Purga- 
tory and Paradise”’ of Dante, and the ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost’? of Milton, purporting to be illus- 
trated from the original designs by Dore 
and made in imitation of the editions bear- 
ing the imprint of the company. 

“The Complete Story of the Transvaal,from 
the Great Trek,’ by Mr. John Nixon, is 
one of the important New London books 
(Sampson, Low & Co.). The author has 
long been a resident of the Transvaai, and 
was in Pretoria during the seige. 

A volume will soon be published on 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’? by Mr. W. C. Coupland, 
the translator of Hartmann’s ‘‘Philosophy of 
the Unconscious.”” The aim of the author 
is to give a connected exposition of Goethe’s 
masterpiece, the unity of the poem, 7%. ¢., 
all comprised between the prologues and the 
chorus mystecus, beingin principle accepted. 

The first volume of The American Sys- 
tem of Practical Medicine, the work upon 
which Dr. Wm. Pepper, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been en- 
gaged as editor for several years, has been 
issued by Lea, Brothers & Co., Philadel- 
phia. It will be completed in five imperial 
volumes, of 1000 pages each, the volumes to 
be issued at intervals of four months. 

France publishes the largest number of 
books in Europein proportion to her popula- 
tion, issuing one book annually for every 
1600 inhabitants. England takes second rank; 
Holland, Denmark and Norway third; Po- 
Jland and Sweden fourth; Italy fifth; while 
Germany stands sixth in the list, issuing one 
book for every 2800 inhabitants. Below 
Germany there is only Russia, which fur- 
nishes one book for every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
published a book which professes to settle a 
question which bas been discussed for thou- 
sands of years. The book is entitled ‘‘Para- 
dise Found,”’ and the object of it is to prove 
that the Garden of Eden was at the North 
Pole. President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, is the author. 

It is reported that Queen Victoria desires 
that a selection of the public speeches and 
addresses of the late Duke of Albany should 
be published. 

The Overland Monthly, which in 1868, gave 
birth to Bret Harte, was in 1882 revived by 
Mr. Samuel Carson, and is now in its third 
volume. The Overland is apparently expe- 
riencing a ‘‘boom.’’ A paper is in circula- 
tion, and is being numerously signed by the 
leading men of the Pacific coast, in all walks 
of life—merchants, lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters and college professors—endorsing the 
magazine. A joint stock company is about 
to be formed, and, in fact, is probably by 
this time formed, with a capitai of $50,000, 
divided into 5000 shares. A large amount of 
stock has been already subscribed for. The 
directors nominated in the incorporation 
paper are among the best known and most 
influential men on the Pacific coast. 


The Société des Gens de Lettres has re- 
solved that there should be a Literary Con- 
gress in Paris in 1889. An elaborate pro- 
gramme is being prepared. 


M. Renan’s health has one. but his 
projected tour in Palestine has been post- 
poned on account of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the East. 
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Luther’s hitherto unpublished Commen- 
tary on the Minor Prophets will shortly be 
edited by Dr. Linke, trom two recently-dis- 
covered MSS., and added to Eriangin- 
Frankfurt edition of Luther’s complete 
works. 

The next volume of Mr. Leslie Stephens’ 
important ‘Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy” will be ready in London on the 26th 
inst. It will carry the work on to ‘Baird.’ 

A new edition of Cavendish’s *‘Life of 
Wesley,” edited by Mrs. Froude, is in pre- 
paration by Messrs. Bentley & Co. 

M. Emile Zola is probably the most succes- 
ful of living authors. A Paris paper, to 
which he is an occasional contributor, states 
that his incoine from literary work has, dur- 
ing the past five years, averaged 360,v00. 

A complete edition so far of the works of 
Victor Hugohas just been issued in Paris. 
It consists of forty volumes, comprising six- 
teen of poetry, fourteen of fiction, four of 
drama, two of philosophy, three of history, 
three of ‘‘Actes et Paroles,”’ two of travels, 
while the two volumes of ‘Victor Hugo 
Raconte’’ make up the tale. 

Miss Mary N. Murfree, of St. Louis, turns 
out to be the real nameof the writer who 
has made such a brilliant reputation of late 
= under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Charles 

gbert Craddock.’”’ In Boston, recently, T. 
B. Aldrich invited Dr. Holmes and Mr. 
Howells “to meet Mr. Craddock,’’ whose 
identity had only just been made known to 
him. Report says that both gentlemen “ re- 
ceived a genuine surprise.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT TARIFF, 1860- 
1883. By F. W. Taussig, Ph.D. Pp. 1ll. $0.75. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A_ SOLUTION OF THE MORMON PROBLEM. By 
John Codman. (* Questions of the Day,’’ IIT.) 
Pp. 25. $0.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE EVOLUTION OF ‘“ DODD;”’ SHOWING HIS 
CHANCES, HIS CHANGES, AND How HE CAME 
Out. By William Hawley Smith. Pp. 158. 
$1.00. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

OuR BODIES; OR, HOW WE LIVE. By Albert F. 
Blaisdell, M.D. Pp. 285. $0.60. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

A CONCENTRIC CHART OF History. Invented 
and commpiod by James M, Ludlow, M. D. $2.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. William T. Trego’s suit against the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
came upin the Common Pleas Court last 
Wednesday, ilth instant. It will be remem- 
bered that this isan action against the Acad- 
emy to collect $3000, the amount of the first 
prize offered in what has been known as the 
“‘Temple competition” of the annual exbi- 
bition held by the Academy in 1883. The 
jury of award determined that none of the 
pictures offered for this competition were 
worthy of the first or second prize, 
but gave to Mr. Trego the third 
prize, namely. a silver medal, this being the 
only award made. Mr. Trego claims thatas 
the jury gave him the only prize issued, they 
by that act selected his picture, ‘‘ The March 
to Valley Forge,’’ as the best in the compe- 
tition, and on that selection he holds that 
the Academy should pay him the $3000. The 
case came up on the demurrer of the defend- 
ant to the plaintiff’s suit, and John G. John- 
son, Esq., appearing for the Academy, 
argued that there was no cause of action, as 
the Academy was only a fiduciary in the 
matter of the Temple competition; that 
the institution was not in posssession of the 
money referred to; that Mr. Joseph E. Tem- 
ple undertook to furnish the same on the 
making of an award by the jury; that the 
jury pronounced against all the pictures 
offered, Mr. Trego’s included, distinctly re- 





fusing to give the $3000 to any of them. As 
the Academy was bound by the finding of 
the jury, and could not be held liable to the 
complainant. The demurrer was held un- 
der advisement. 

At the American Art Parlors, No. 1523 
Chestnut street, Mr. Herman Simon has 
on exhibition the largest and most notice- 
able picture he has yet shown to the 
public. It is a Jandscape, located on the 

pper Delaware, and painted for the most 
part out of doors, on the spot, the studio 
work upon it being unobtrusive. It has all 
the vigor and virility of an ad fresco sketch, 
and at the same time is finished to the last 
touch that could be given without impairing 
its strength. The scene is eminently pic- 
turesque and beautiful, with the quiet and 
peaceful picturesqueness and beauty of river- 
side localities. The view is down the Dela- 
ware from a point where a great bend in the 
stream forms a crescent-shaped bay, afford- 
ing a broad expanse of smooth water reach- 
ing back to the horizon. On the right a 
high wooded bank slopes to the shore, tead- 
ing toan open farm-place in the middle qdis- 
tance, with a line of hiils beyond, following 
the course of theriver until lost in the dis- 
tance. A group of fine high-bred cattle, 
excellently well painted, stand on the near 
shore and in the water, and the foreground 
is occupied by carefully rendered stony 
beach, bushes and water herbage. A _ hazy, 
silvery-blue summer sky, with broken 
masses of white clouds drifting across,is one 
of the beauties of the picture, and the dif- 
fused illumination incident to such an at- 
mosphere is very happily managed. In the 
aerial perspective of the far-flowing river 
and the retreating line of hills, swept by 
cloud shadows and parted by deep valleys, 
Mr. Simon has attained a creditable suc- 
cess. His work holds well together, too. 
and in harmony of quiet color, strength 
of delineation, accompanied by delicacy of 
treatment, the special characteristics his 
landscapes have always shown, he appears 
in this charming picture at his best. 

Mr. Charles Linford receives visitors on 
Saturdays at his studio, No. 1420 Chestnut 
street, and those who have the good fortune 
to call on him this week may see several at- 
tractive landscapes, recently finished. The 
largest of these is entitled ‘‘The Breaking of 
a Midsummer Storm,” a picture painted 
from studies made in the vicinity of Ger- 
mantown. It is an illustration of the effect 
of hatf-light frequently noted immediately 
after a heavy rain, when the shadows are 
not defined, but are only seen as darker 
areas on the ground, corresponding to the 
masses of clouds and foliage. This purpose 
is very satisfactorily accomplished, thanks 
to the artist’s mastery of lightand shade and 
knowledge of color. The landscape is one 


of the attractive bits of scenery that 
abound in the neighborhood of Phila- 


deiphia, for the knowledge of which the 
public is much indebted to Mr. Linford and 
those of his brother artists who are able 
to distinguish natural beauty in familiar 
scenes. Another noticeable work is an up- 
right entitled “‘Autumn Solitude.”’ It repre- 
sents a still, calm day in October, when the 
rich russets and browns of oaks and beeches 
lend warm, strong color to the landseape. 
The rocky edge of a pond occupies the left 
foreground, and beyond are groups of trees 
clothed in the dun foliage of the season, 
while between their branches a distant bit 
of meadow is seen. Itisa delightful little 
bit of fresh attractive com position that nature 
often indulges in,—Mr. Whistler to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—the scene being a 
nook on the oid Carpenter property in Ger- 
mantown. 

Hardly has the Washington Monument 
been finished and dedicated, when the 
throngs of visitors to the national capital 
begin to demonstrate how dense and dis- 


| couraging is the ignorance of the average 


i 





American sovereign asto whatisa monument, 
and what should be his relation to such a 
work. The lower coyrses of the monument 
have been blackened during the past week 
by persons who have scribbled their names 
on the marble. Some have scratched their 
names on the stones with nails or penknives. 
Some strangers have gone so far as to chip 
pieces from the stones. This, when detected, 
was stopped by the workmen, who forcibly 
expelled the offenders. The scribblers have 
also defaced the marble in the interior of the 
monument at the top. This vandalism is not 
the work of those who are maliciously or mis- 
chievously disposed. If it were, the dam- 
age could be provided against, as such 
characters are the rare exceptions in an 
American crowd. The unfortunate point 
of the business is that the barbarous treat- 
ment reflects the average conception of 
what is decent and well enough under the 
circumstances. As an indication of the di- 
rection in which we Americans especially 
need enlightenment, nothing can be more 
effective than this defilement of the Wash- 
ington Monument the instantit is given to 
the public. 

An excellent reproduction of the Longfel- 
low bust in Westminster Abbey has been 
made by photographic* process, and wili 
probably be placed on sale by some of the 
Boston publishing houses. A replica of the 
bust was recently unveiled at Portland, Me., 
on which oceasion the following tribute was 
sent by John G. Whittier: “‘The gift of the 
Westminster Abbey committee cannot fail 
to add another strong tie of sympathy be- 
tween two great English-speaking peoples. 
And never was gift more fitly bestowed. The 
city of Portiand, the poet’s birthplace, ‘beau- 
tiful for situation,’ looking from its hills on the 
scenery he loved so well, Deering’s Oaks, the 
many islanded bay and far inland moun- 
tains, delectable in sunset, needed this sculp- 
tured representation of her illustrious son, 
and may well testify her joy and gratitude 
at its reception, and repeat in so doing the 
words of the Hebrew prophet: *O man, 
greatly beloved!—Thou shalt ‘standin thy 
place.’ ”’ 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the founder of the 
Corcoran Gallery, in Washington,is reported 
to be seriously ill from cold, contracted on 
Inauguration Day. His latest donation for 
artistic purposes is the contribution of $1000 
to the Stonewall Jackson Monument Fund. 
Besides entertaining the highest respect for 
the General, Mr. Corcoran sympathized with 
the South during the war. 

A cable dispatch from Rome, 10th instant, 
announces that a commission of Italian ar- 
tists are about to visit Washington for the 
purpose of conveying a petition and protest 
against the present American tariff on works 
of art. It is said there are two Americans 
on the commission, and if that is the case 
tiiey ought to have sense enough to defer the 
visitation until next winter. Any American 
should know that it will be the sheerest fu- 
tility to come to Washington on such an er- 
rand as proposed when Congress is not in 
session. 

The water-color exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club will open April 10th and ciose May 
2d. No contributor is allowed to exhibit 
more than three works in any one depart- 
ment. The exhibition will include water 
colors, etchings, works in black and white, 
and sculpture. 


Mr. Whistler proposes to come to this 
country with his ‘610 O'Clock Talk” soon 
after Lent. His advance agent or some 
other clever next friend isin the meantime 
advertising the eccentric genius in a very 
effective fashion, the daily papers being 
abundantly supplied with squibs like the 
following: Mr. Whistler,the eminent painter, 
carries his theories of art out so faithfully as 
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to have no discords even in his menu. Says a 
St. Stephen’s Review writer: ‘I once break- 
fasted with him. The potted shrimp was 
an inspiration in coral pink and white ; the 
eurry a concoction in sepia and white; the 
omelette was an olla podrida in chrome and 
vellow, and the hot cakes and bread arrange- 
ments in rich brown. The wine was of a 
high amber color and gurgled from globes of 
Venetian glass of a darker tint.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt has apparently come to 
tbe conclusion that his pictures beiong to the 
short but shining catalogue of immortal 
works, which sooner or later command 
enormous prices. Further, he seems to 
think he might as well discount the great 
sums that will eventually be paid and reap a 
certain present advantage from so thrifty a 
transaction. Having finished his really im- 
portant work, ‘‘The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents,” he has given his mind to fixing a 
price on it, and has finally settled on the 
modest sum of $100,000 as about the right 
figure. Perhaps he knows where that 
amount of money is coming from. If he 
does he is all right. If he does not he may 
possibly be all right all the same, but— 

The Watts pictures are to remain in this 
country until next October. In response to a 
request from the N. Y. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Mr. Watts writes, under date of Feb- 
ruary 23d, to say that it will give him much 
pleasure to act in accordance with the wishes 
expressed. In conclusion, Mr. Watts says: 
“That my name should be among those 
Englishmen who have had the good fortune 
to aid in strengthening ever so little interest 
in the concerns and welfare of the old 
country, connection in feeling. which I, as 
ason of that old country, hope and trust 
may never diminish in America, is a greater 
distinction than I ever looked forward to, 
and of which I am indeed proud.”’ 

The most interesting recent event in local 
art circles was the reception given to Thomas 
Hovenden by the Penn Club. It was an 
eminently successful and satisfactory affair, 
creditable to the Penn Club, and, as may be 
believed, gratifying to its guest. A notice- 
able feature of the occasion was the hearty 
unanimity with which Mr. Hovenden’s 
brother painters ‘‘assisted”’ to do him honor, 
nearly every artist in the neighborhood be- 
ing present during the evening. The at- 
tendance of some of the venerable fathers of 
the anti-slavery movement was also a mat- 
ter to be especially mentioned. Except 
at the anti-slavery reunion two years ago, 
there has not been sucha gathering ot the 
patriarchs since the war as assembled to pay 
a tribute of respect to the painter of the 
John Brown picture. It is a fact of no little 
significance that in the: place where they 
were formerly proscribed these staunch 
friends of the slave were accorded the most 

rominent position on an occasion when 
Philadelphia, by her best representatives in 
the higher walks of life, extended her pro- 
verbially cordial hospitality to welcome a 
distinguished guest. 


SCIENCE. 
THE RELATION OF EARTHQUAKES AND 
HURRICANES. 

It has been noticed that the Spanish 
earthquakes have been followed by hurri- 
canes, and many are asking how earth- 
quakes can cause hurricanes. ‘When an 
earthquake is succeeded by a hurricane,” 
says the New York 7’ridune, “the inference 
must be that if the occurrence of the wind- 
storm is more than a cvincidence, it must be 
caused by a profound atmospheric change of 
pressure, such a change as could only be 
produced, probably, by an_ electrical 
storm of exceeding violence.’ 
only quote 
has been raised on the American side of the 
Atlantic. Of electricity, one may say what 


{ This I | 
to show how the question | 





Laplace said about the theory of special in- 
terference of the Almighty as an explana- 
tion of unusual phenomena—‘‘Ca explique 
beaucoup de choses.’’ It does not seem to 
have been noticed that the Spanish earth- 
quakes followed a remarkable series of At- 
lantic storms, and that these earthquakes 
have continued since the yreat hurricanes 
occurred which drove the Pribune to the all- 
explaining electrical theory. 

lf we consider the matter with a little at- 
tention, we shall cease to wonder that great 
atmospheric disturbances excite subter- 
ranean activity. The effects of what seem 
slight changes of atmospheric pressure must 
in reality be enormous in modifying the 

ressures underneath the earth’s crust. The 

arometer often ranges half an inch in 
height without any great hurricanes follow- 
ing. Taking such a change as this, and sup- 
posing that over an area as large as 
the British Isles, and with the 
seas between them—say, in round 
numbers, 100,000 square miles—the barome- 
ter stands at twenty-nine and a quarter 
inches, while on either side, over a similar 
area, the barometric column has an average 
height of twenty-eight and three-quarter 
inches; let us consider what difference of 
pressure is involved, and what are the 
changes produced if the barometric column 
is raised half aninch over the British area, 
and lowered by half an inch over the ad- 
jacent areas. The pressure of the airon a 
square inch, when the barometer stands at 
thirty inches, is nearly fifteen pounds, so 
that a fall of half an inch (one-sixtieth of 
thirty) meansa reduction of pressure by 
nearly a quarter of a pound to the square 
inch. (Or, of course, we may leave the air 
out of the question, and simply weigh half 
an inch of mercury in height on a square 
base; this will be one 3456th part of a cubic 
foot of mercury, and every one knows that 
a cubic foot of mercury weighs 848 pounds; 
the 3456th part of 848 x 16 ounces is 3 25-27 
ounces.) Nowinasquare yard there are 
1296 square inches, and in a square mile 
about 3,000,000 square yards. Therefore, at 
a quarter of a pound to the square inch, the 
pressure on a square mile amounts to 324 
times 3,000,000 pounds, and the pressure on 
100,000 square miles to no less than 97,200,- 
000,000,000 pounds. Thisis 1-54 part too 
great, because the pressure on a square 
inch is only 53-54 of 4 ounces, 
Knock off then a 54th part, getting 
for the actual difference of pressure due 
toahalfinch rise or fall of the mercurial 
barometer 95,450,000,000,000 pounds, or in 
round numbers 42,600,000,000 tons. Can it 
be supposed to be a _ slight matter if, as fre- 
quently happens, such an enormous _pres- 
sure as this is thrown upon the area of the 
British Isles and the seas around and be- 
tween them, in the course of a few hours, 
while adjacent areas are relieved of a cor- 
responding weight, and then afew hours 
later the adjacent areas are oppressed by 
having many thousands of millions 
of tons extra weight thrown upon 
them, while the pressure on _ the 
British Isles is diminished in the same 
tremendous degree? We hear it sometimes 
described as a remarkable thing that great 
barometric changes are followed by signs of 
disturbance in British mines; but when we 
see that only a moderate and normal change 
of atmospheric pressure means many thou- 
sands of millions of tons added to the pres- 
sure on the earth’s crust in and around 
Great Britain, or deducted from that pres- 
sure, the wonder seems rather to be that 
changes so slight are produced by pressures 
so enormous. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
[From the New York Tribune. ] 
The most noticeable fact in the monetary 
history of the past week is the sudden dis- 











appearance of $3,000,000 gold. On February 
28th, the associated banks reported $103,789,- 
700 specie on hand, and on Saturday they 
reported only $101,614,400. The statement 
of the United States Treasury shows that on 
Saturday, February 28th, the amount of gold 
coin and bullion held was $239,657,953, and 
on March 7th, $240,550,988, while the cer- 
tificates outstanding were $112,259,230 at 
the end of February, and $114,449,500 on 
Saturday; so that the net gold belong- 
ing to the Treasury was only $126,101,488 
on Saturday, against $127,398,723 on 
the Saturday previous. The weekly 
statement of The Financial Chroniele, pre- 
pared from reports obtained from the 
banks for the first time omits the amount of 
gold, asif none had been received in or 
shipped from this city during the week. The 
official statement of foreign trade shows that 
the imports of specie exceeded the exports 
by $290,000. Hence over $2,000,000 gold has 
disappeared from the New York banks and 
$1,297,000 from the Treasury during the past 
week, and there is at present no indication 
of its whereabouts. The circumstance that this 
disappearance occurs within the week after 
the defeat of the motion to suspend the coin- 
age of silver will not be overlooked. The 
Sun asks: ‘“‘Where is the expected contrac- 
tion?’’ Perhaps it has begun, sooner than 
a ns! expected. 

robably it will surprise most observers of 
the stock market to hear that it has declined 
during the past week. While there has been 
great appearance of activity in some stocks, 
and a marked advance with disas:rous re- 
sults to those who had sold property which 
did not belong to them, the majority of 
stocks declined, and the average price of 
sixty was only $48.01, against $48.56 on Sat- 
urday, February 28th. Three weeks agothe 
average was almost precisely the same, and 
the rather vociferous advance since then has 
at no time carried prices upward more than 
about one cent on the dollar. At other times, 
as well as last week, it has been a signifi- 
cant fact that while some stocks were ener- 
getically pushed upward, the majority 
of stocks were sold and declined. There 
has been no increase of confidence since the 
personnel of the new administration was an- 
nounced; on the contrary, there is a feeling 
that there is too much ‘‘practieal polities” in 
it to make a stout fight for any financial ad- 
vance. 

_ The reduction in the dividend of the New 
York Central was one of the most important 
events of the past week, and, though not 
unanticipated by well-informed people, 
caused a considerable decline. If a4 per 
cent stock is worth anything at all, how- 
ever, it is worth 89, and buyers were found 
to take all that unhappy stockholders 
wished to throw overboard after the 
dividend was announced. The usual rumor 
of an arrangement with the West Shore was 
circulated without much effect. Several 
Southern stocks were advanced on the pre- 
text that the New Orleans Exposition was 
increasing their business, but the shallow- 
ness of the pretext was iilustrated by the re- 
fusal to buy the stocks of either of the roads 
which have in reality been most helped. 
Pacific Mail was strengthened by the pas- 
sage of the appropriation for ocean mail 
transportation, and something closely resem- 
bling a corner was developed in Lacka- 
wanna, but the genéral tone of the stock 
market was not satisfactory to holders. 

The grain market, after considerable ac- 
tivity and some advance, relapsed again to- 
ward the end of the week, and March wheat 
closed at 875g, against 8714 on the Saturday 
previous, though elevator wheat was 1% 
cents stronger. In corn, on the contrary, 
an advance of 1% cents occurred in 
near options, with no change of con- 
sequenée in cash. The cotton market de- 


clined during the first half of the week on 
account of more favorable weather at the 
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South, but the change for the week 
amounted to only a sixteenth, and the re- 
ceipts and exports were exceptionally small. 
In pork greater activity is noticed, and more 
firmness, though the quotation has not 
changed; but in lard the activity resulted in 
an advance to 714 for Western. On the 
other hand, the depression in Rio coffee 
was remarkable; fair cargoes dropped to 
834 cents, and options to 7 cents for March. 
No change is noticed in sugar, but tea is 
stronger. The advance in oil late in Febru- 
ary was not maintained, and the close was 
not far from the price of two weeks ago. A 
more active movement in dry goods is as- 
cribed to aremoval of the snow blockade 
in some Western sections, but there is really 
little change to mention in the character of 
business, and none in prices. The close of 
the session of Congress made little impres- 
sion in business circles, as the impossibility 
of securing any satisfactory legislation had 
for some days been realized. 


DRIFT. 

Now, the disturbed areas in the hurricanes 
of last December were very much larger 
than those I have just considered, and the 
differences of atmospheric pressure much 
more remarkable. The areas of diminished 
pressure were probably not less than 500,000 
square miles, and the surrounding areas of 
increased pressure fully as large, while the 
range of the barometer was in some cases 
fully twoinches. This would make the 
weights added to and taken away from the 
aisturbed areas, sometimes very quickly, no 
less than a thousand billions of tons. Can 
we wonder if parts of the earth where the 
crust is relatively weak and unstable should 
show the effects of such tremendous 
changes of pressure as these? 

But this is not all. The seas respond to 
the action of the mighty hurricanes, not only 
by being tossed into waves (which in the 
open sea are mere risings and fallings of 
masses of water not themselves carried along) 
but by being carried in large masses before 
the winds. Every one knows how a moder- 
ate tide is changed intoavery high tide b 
favoring winds, while an expected very high 
tide becomes a moderate tide when the wind 
opposes the influx of the water. Alonga 
shore line such as that presented by the 
Spanish Peninsula toward the west, the 
water must often be raised two or 
three feet above its normal level by 
the action of long continued strong 
winds from the west. Now consider 
100 miles of shore line, and the effects of a 
rise of the sea by only one foot on account 
of westerly hurricanes, that rise extending 
only ten miles out to sea. We have then a 
thousand square miles of water one foot 
deep as the extra pressure upon the crust 
under that shore line. This gives 27,000 
millions of cubic feet of water, each cubic 
foot weighing 1000 ounces, or in round num- 
bers about 750 millions of tons of extra 
water thrown on ashore line only a hun- 
dred miles in length. Along 800 miles 
the additional pressure would be 6000 mil- 
lions of tons. This, it will be observed, is 
very much smaller than the effect due to 
changes of atmospheric pressure over such 
an area asthe British Isles, but the extra 
pressure per square mile is nearly twice as 
great on account of a foot rise in water as 
on account of a half inch rise of the mer- 
curial barometer. (Inthe above computa- 
tion I have taken a cubic foot of water as 
1000 ounces. Asa matter of fact, a cubic 
foot of sea water weighs considerably more, 
averaging 64144 pounds instead of 62% 
pounds—the weight of a cubic foot of fresh 
water. ) 

But the rise in the water level due to hur- 
ricanes is merely an addition to the rise due 
to the tides. An extra foot or two due to 
long-continued shoreward winds, added to 





several feet due to high spring tides, would 
signify tens of thousands of millions of tons 
of increased pressure on the Spanish and 
Portuguese shoreline. Moreover, an addi- 
tion of this enormous weight on one side of 
acertain definite coast line, while on the 
other side of this shore line no change at all 
occurs from this cause, cannot but be a most 
potent disturbing cause—in a region, too, 
where the very existence of ashore line in- 
dicates irregularity in the structure of the 
earth’s crust beneath. 

I take it, then, that we may fairly consider 
that the external action exerted upon the 
earth’s crust, as the tidal wave sweeps upon 
a shore line,as winds heap up the seas 
there, and as atmospheric pressure increases 
and diminishes—especially during the pro- 
gress of great storms—must play a most im- 
portant part in producing subterranean dis- 
turbances. Atevery moment of time mil- 
lions of millions of tons of matter, in the form 
of water and air, are being flung hither and 
thither over the surface of the earth. Can 
we wonder if, apart from inferior causes of 
disturbance, the crust shows signs of occa- 
sional fluctuation? 

Importations of rags are now permitted 
where the rags are subjected to a process of 
disinfection. The process, as conducted by 
the Paper Stock Disinfecting Company, of 
New York, is as follows: The apparatus 
consists of a large air-tight box, into which 
each bale of rags is drawn by means of five 
screws, which at the same time make five 
perforations from end to end of the bale. 
When this is completely inclosed in the box, 
the openingisclosed,and superheated steam is 
injected through the screws, which are 
hollow and _ perforated with holes which 
permit jets of steam to penetrate through 
the rags in every direction. An _ escape in 
the upper part of the box is provided with a 
bath intended to intercept the passage of 
any disease germ into the air. Most germs 
of life are killed ata heat of 212 or 215 de- 
grees, but the steam employed in this pro- 
cess is raised to 330. An exposure of four 
or five minutes to this degree of superheated 
steam heats the bale so thatit takes two 
hours for it to fall below the germicide point 
of 212. The actual effect of this operation 
has been recently proved in a most satisfac- 
tory manner under auspices which give the 
results obtained a scientific value. The ex- 

eriments were conducted under the eye of 

ajor Sternberg, U. S. A., with disease 
germs (cholera and small-pox) brought 
by him from the Johns’ Hopkins 
| They were inserted in the inte- 
rior of two bales of rags, one of which, for 
the sake of making a comparative test of 
sulphurous acid and superheated steam, was 
subjected to treatment in the same appara- 
tus with the former agent, and one with the 
latter. The germs were then coliected and 
returned to the Johns Hopkins University, 
where Major Sternberg found by inoculation 
of rabbits that the germs treated by super- 
heated steam had been killed, and did not 
communicate disease, while those treated 
with sulphurous acid were fatal to the sub- 
jects inoculated. 

*,* 

Practical instruction in some of the 
branches of household work is given in sev- 
eral different schools, but the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College is the first to offer opportunity 
for thorough study and drill in a fully- 
equipped school of domestic economy. Of 
the origin, growth and purpose of this 
school, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, whois at its 
head, writes as follows in the Woman’s Mag- 
aeine: 

The Legislature of Iowa in 1858 passed an 
act to establish an agricultural college for 
the purpose of giving higher education to 
the industrial classes, and in 1869, the col- 
lege was formally opened. Itis located ona 
farm near the town of Ames, and the col- 





lege domain includes 900 acres, of which 120: 
are set apart for college grounds. The: 
branches of learning taught in the college 
are arranged under several courses of study,. 
distinguished as general and_ technical, 
The general course, which is the course in 
sciences related to the industries, aims to 
give a liberal culture in the sciences and 
other branches of learning which underlie 
the great industries of the country, without 
especially confining it to any particular pur- 
suit or profession. The technical courses, 
while giving a liberal culture, aim to direct 
that culture so as to meet the requirements 
of a special pursuit or profession” 

For several years there has been a depart- 
ment of domestic economy in the college, 
included among the departments of the gen- 
eral course, in which the female students of 
the institution received a limited amount of 
instruction in that important science. But 
last summer the trustees determined to raise 
the department to the dignity of a school, 
and place it on a level with the schools hav- 
ing special faculties and teaching the tech- 
nical courses, so that rome momen, equally 
with young men, might have an opportuni- 
ty of pursuing a special line of study. 

On the lst of March the new School of 
Domestic Economy will be opened in one 
of the finest buildings in the College Do- 
main, which has been fitted up and furnished 
for the use of the school; and as this is the 
only high gradein the United States espe- 
cially devoted to domestic economy, it will 
be thoroughly equipped for doing effective 
work. 

The design of the course in domestic 
economy is to furnish thorough instruction 
in applied housekeeping and the allied arts. 
It is based upon the assumption that a 
pleasant home is one of the surest safe- 
guards of morality and virtue, and is ar- 
ranged with special reference to giving 
young women such a liberal and _ practical 
education as will incite them to a faithful 
performance of the every-day duties of life, 
and inspire them with a belief in the dig- 
nity and nobleness of an earnest woman- 
hood. ‘ 

The course of study includes two years, 
but will, as far as practicable, be made com- 
plete each term, and will combine practical 
drill with theoretic study in every branch of 
housework, in the purchase and care of sup- 
plies, and in general management. It em- 
braces domestic science, botany, chemistry, 
physiology, hygiene, dairying, poultry rais- 
ing, vegetable and landscape gardening, 
home architecture, house furnishing, house- 
hold decoration, care of the sick, plain sew- 
ing, dressmaking, etc., with English litera- 
ture, history, German, French and music, as 
optional studies. 

A prominent feature of the school is that 
women from any part of the country who 
wish to qualify as housekeepers, nurses, 
teachers of cookery, etc., and can pass the 
necessary examination will be admitted as 
special students, without being required to 
take the regular college course. 

As the college is a State institution, there 
is no charge for tuition in any of its schools 
or departments, and the current expense of 
the students range from $3 to $5 a week. A 
limited number of pupils can obtain accom- 
modations in the school of domestic economy, 
which contains all the accessories of a 
model home, be provided with every com- 
fort, and have peculiar advantages for pros- 
ecuting their studies, and the entire cost of 
board, lodging, washing, light, fuel, etc., will 
not exceed $5 a week. 

+ # 


The Japanese appear to have hit upon the 
expedient of providing fire-proof store- 
houses for the reception of furniture and 
other valuables. Asa security against the 


vast conflagrations which, during the winter 
months, are so prevalent in Japan, the most 
perishable and valuable articles are kept in 
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fire-proof storhouses known as “mud god- 
owns.”’ These structures are built of mud, 
or, to speak more correctly, of clay. Someof 
them take as many as three years in building; 
a double frame work of bamboo or slight 
buarding is run up, and the intervening 
space, about eighteen inches or two feet 
wide, is filled in with mud, which is gradual- 
ly packed and allowed to dry by the action 
of the atmosphere. Ata great fire which oc- 
curred at Tokio last month and raged for 
nine hours, destroying a large number of 
houses, not one of the “mud godowns’— 
and there were several hundred of them— 
was injured throughout the entire area of 
from two to three miles in extent laid waste 
by the conflagration. 
+ 

Herat, the present bone of contention be- 
tween England and Russia,is comparatively 
small fora place of such paramount im- 
portance, containing barely 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. Itis situated ina slight depression 
onthe summitof a rocky ridge 2650 feet 
high, forming one of the westernmost spurs 
of the great Safeid Koh (White Mountains) 
range, which runs across Northern Afghan- 
istan from west to east. It is surrounded 
by a wall which, measured from the base of 
the earthen mound on which it stands, 
attains a height of seventy-five feet, 
which is considerably exceeded by several 
of the 150 towers that strengthen it. 
But these defenses, though seemingly for- 
midable, are now, like those of most Afghan 
fortresses, fast crumbling to decay from long 
neglect. The citadel, like that of Cairo, 
stands on a steep rock in the centre of the 
town. There are four bazaars, which lie 
just within the four principal gates. The 
place has a considerable trade with Persia, 
India, Turkestan, and Western China, the 
chief local products being saffron, asafeetida, 
saddlery, caps, cloaks, shoes, carpets, sables, 
and dressed sheepskins. The name of the 
town is said to be derived from the Heri- 
“Rud” or river, which flows along the south- 
ern base of the ridge upon which Herat 
stands.— JV. Y. 7imes. 

*,* 

According to the German papers the two 
brothers Rothsebild at Frankford-on-the- 
Main have recently declared their incomes 
for the purpose of taxation. The elder 
brother, Baron Mayer Karl, has set down 
his revenue at $1,140,000. and that of the 
younger brother, Baron Willy, is put at $1,- 
190,000. 

& & 
* 

The curious toleration of the French for 
horse flesh as an article of food would prob- 
ably disappear before a large importation of 
American beef. Meantime the fifty-eight 
horse butchers in Paris have distributed to 
the population of that city 9271 horses, asses 
and mules during the past year, against 6865 
of these animais slaughtered in 1883. Ata 
meeting held recently a society, formed for 
the promotion of the use of horse flesh for 
food, awarded a silver medal to the owner of 
the first establishment opened for the sale of 
that meat at Lyonsand a gold medal to the 
proprietor of nine horse meat shops in 
Paris. 


PRESS OPINION. 
ANOTHER KAILROAD STRIKE. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

In 1877, when business was exceedingly 
depressed, when traffic was small, and 
seemed to be growing smaller, and wherrthe 
prices of active securities had reached a 
lower level than at any time for many years 
before, certain employees of great railways 
chose that time of all others to begin a strike. 
The consequences are well remembered. 
With a vast number of working-people out 
of employment, the railroads were able to 








fill the places of the strikers with little diffi- 


culty. As soon as this fact became apparent 
to the strikers, they undertook at many 
points to accomplish by threats and violence 
what they had failed to accomplish by com- 
bined refusal to work. Riots followed, and 
bloodshed at many points, and terrible de- 
struction of property; and yet, as the result 
of itall, the strikers gained nothing, but 
many of them lost all they had to lose. 

It doves seem a little strange that the time 
chosen for the next great strike of railway 
employees should be coincident with the 
next period of extreme depression in the 
value of railway securities, extreme shrink- 
age in railway traffic and in rates obtainable 
by the railways for the services they ren- 
der, and extreme embarrassment and disor- 
ganization of labor in other departments, so 
that the number of men unemployed is again 
remarkably large. Prices are low, and the 
credit of railway companies is at the lowest 
ebb, and many of them have been compelled 
to pass interest on their bonds, and have 
gone into bankruptcy. Their traffic is 
small; wars between the companies have re- 
duced rates to a minimum, and, on the 
whole, there has been no time since 1877 
when the railway service was generally as 
unprofitable, or its outlook as unpromising, 
as it has been during the past winter. Nor 
has there been another time for eight years 
when the number of unemployed who stand 
ready and eager to fill the places of any who 
may stop work has been as large as it is 
now. Yet at this time of all others the ope- 
ratives on some of the largest railways at 
the West have chosen to strike, and traffic 
has in consequence been seriously inter- 
rupted. 

his strike, moreover, has already re- 
sulted, as ill-timed and unreasoning move- 
ments of that sort usually do, in resort to 
threats and violence. The strikers quickly 
became aware that their places could be 
easily filled, because thousands of competent 
men were eager to work at the wages which 
they refused, and they therefore sought to 
prevent the employment of such men by un- 
lawful means. The result of their conspir- 
acy against the freedom of labor is that 
troops have already been called out, and 
the ee of the country is again threat- 
ened. 

As to the reason for this controversy there 
is little to be said. The wages of some 
workers have been reduced, but nowhere 
one-half as much as the earnings of the com- 
panies which employ them. It is not un- 
natural that they should seek by any legiti- 
mate means to escape as far as possible a 
share of the losses and_ sacrifices which a 
general depression of business involves, but 
they have noright to seek that end by threats 
or by violence, nor is it probable that they 
will gain anything in the end by their resort 
to such means. 


BY THE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 
The N. Y. Sun, 


Several hundred thousand citizens of the 
United States are to-day indulging hopes of 
obtaining office at the hands of Mr. Cleve- 
land. There is not a village or a hamlet in 
all the Union so small and insignificant that 
it does not contain some more or less eager 
seekers after places where they can draw the 
publie pay. 

It might be inferred from this great and 
widespread lust for office that salaries under 
the government were great, or that the as- 
pirants for the places were generally unable 
to make their living otherwise—that it af- 
forded new proof that the number of the 
unemployed wasextraordinarily large at this 
time. ut, with a few exceptions, 
the government pays only moderate 
salaries, and the vast majority of 
those who are working so hard to get them 
are not spurred on by necessity. They are 








doing very well as fhey are, and yet they are 
neglecting their business and boring their 
friends to get signatures to their applica- 
tions for places in the public service, at 
home and abroad, which they could not fill 
without breaking up or hazarding their pres- 
ent occupations, and in which they would 
obtain only a bare living. Their hold on 
these offices, too, would be very insecure if 
they got them. ‘They might be turned out in 
four years, if not before. They might be 
taken far away from their homes, even to 
strange countries, and so lose the advantages 
of connections and reputations they have 
gained where they are. 

And yet these hundreds of thousands of 
men fasten their hopes on Washington as if 
agold mine of untold richness had been 
opened up there. What contented them be- 
fore brings them only discontent now. The 
may have gone on proudly refusing to as 
favors trom anybody, but now they struggle 
to get their petitions for place to Washing- 
ton, as if their lives depended on it. 

One of the chief causes for this greed for 
oftice is undoubtedly the prevalent notion 
that government service requires little work. 
The applications for what are, or are sup- 
posed to be, sinecures are especially numer- 
ous. Foreign Consulates are in the greatest 
demand, because it is thought they mean a 
life of ease in genial climes; and many 
thousands of our Democratic and mugwump 
countrymen long to travel in foreign parts 
at the expense of therestof us. They study 
the list of Consulates and hold family con- 
sultations as to which is the most agreeable 
for people of their tastes; and wives and 
daughters meditate over the wardrobes the 
climate of their dreams will require. 

But, as a matter of fact, very, very few of 
these places, either at home or abroad, are 
at all desirable. The ordinary government 
clerk leads a life of monotinous routine, and 
the less he has to do the worse off he is. 
The average Consul is poorly paid, and 
must endure an exile from his country and 
friends which soon becomes irksome to him. 
He is not the important functionary he sup- 
posed he would be, and when the novelry of 
his pre has worn off he is apt to weary of 
his life among strangers and long for the en- 
terprising activity to which he had been ac- 
customed at home. He has dropped out of 
sight and is forgotten. 

The public service also begets habits which 
are very injurious to aman, which tend to 
weaken his self-dependence and unfit him 
for anything else. Old officeholders are all 
at sea when they lose their places. They 
have been under fostering care so long, have 
so long led lives of routine fixed for them by 
others, that they lose their own power of ini- 
tiative. They dare not take the risks and as- 
sume the responsibilities which other men 
regard as a matter of course, and which help 
to harden and strengthen their moral muscle, 
and enable them to win success. Washing- 
ton is to-day full of dependents on the gov- 
ernment, who would be almost like women 
deprived of the protection of their husbands 
if they lost their privilege of drawing their 
monthly rag from the pay-roll. They 
have forgotten how to work, and have ac- 
quired the habit of leaning on somebody 


else. 

We therefore have no hesitation in saying 
that those who are disappointed in getting 
the places they are struggling for, will in 
general be better off as citizens of a Demo- 
cratic Republic than those who are success- 
ful. They will be better fitted in the long 
run to sustain their part in a country where 
every man inust fight his own way. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, 
you are often laying the foundation for some pul- 
monary or bronchial affection. It is better t» get 
rid of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr, 
D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will cure all stub- 
born coughs and relieve any anxiety as to danger- 
ous consequence, 
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Magazine of American Ilistory. 


“ Mrs. Lamb is making of this Magazine one of the 
best pertodicels in Averica. It ts an admirably 
diversified collection of papers, not too heavy for the 
entertainment of the average reader, and not too light 
for real value.”’—New York Tribune. 


The Thirteenth Volume begins with the 
number for January, 1885. 


This Magazine is now warmly welcomed as one of 
the best periodicals that can be introduced into the 
household. Its articles are well written, by the most 
eminent writers in the land. and on subjects that fasci- 
nate and rivet at:ention, It maintains its high charac- 
ter as an accurate and trustworthy authority, long 
since established, and in its enlarged and improved con- 
dition forcibly addresses itself to inteliigent readers of 
every age, class and creed, as well as to the specialist 
and student. 

It is a spirited, progressive, invaluable monthly pub- 
lication, one that is exciting more and more interest with 
each successive issue. Schools, colleges, and libraries 
have found it a necessity. It is handsomely illustrated 
and printed, and in every way a credit to the country 
and the age. 


Contents for March, 1885. 
THE FAIRFAXES OF YORKSHIRE AND VIR- 
ig 3 ILLustRATED. By Rev. Richaxp WHEAT- 
Ley 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL NATHANIEL LYON, 
S.A, een By Wititiam A. Ham- 
monp, M.T 
— ENT URE OF anata DE BELLE ISLE. 
By Cuarties Dimit 
“ Bac MASONIC. “CHARTER, By Oscar J. 


ABouT “RICHARD BELLINGHAM. By E. H. 
OSS, 
THE STORY OF ASTORIA. (A Criticism.) By 


P. Kocu. 

DEAF SMITH. ie Criticism.) By_Caprain ReuseNn 
M Potter, U.S 

REV. WILLIAM BARRY. (Memorial Tribute.) 
By Daniet Goopwin, Jr. 

POL. ITICAL AMERICANISMS. 
Lepyarp Norron. 

ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. MINOR TOPICS. 
NOTES. QUERIES. REPLIES. SOCIE- 

TIES. BOOK NOTICES. 


By CHARLES 





Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, $5.00 a year 
in advance, or 50 cents a number, 


Published at 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADE!PHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL 
CAPITAL, . . . . $1 :000,000. 


ASSETS, . _§ 15,621, 530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on 
demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered 
by law to act aa EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN. ASSIGNE E, COMMIT- 
TEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, &c., for the faithful 
performance of which its capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. President. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 
. ROBERTS FOU ULKE, T + lama 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 

mes Cader, | Phila., Wm, Gummere, Phila, 
Henry Haines, Phila | Frederic Collins, Phila, 

— H, Morris, Phila. | Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 
ichard Wood, Phila. jae Shipley, Cincinnati, 

William Hacker. Phila. iJ. M. Albertson, Norristown, 











Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


| 
| 
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FINANCIAL. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 











21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S.E, Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, grcewing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rurai Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections for culture, in English and German, free to all 
applicants 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 
transact a general Banking 
and Brokerage Business. 











,OR SALE.—Thirty acre tract Roofing 











and School Slate, located in Northampton 
Co., Lehigh Township, Pa. No better in the 
region; adjoins large and extensive quarries; 
| is but partly developed. Will be sold for part 
cash and balance on mortgage at 5 per cent. 
Address Worlds Subscription and Adver- 
tising Agency, 708 Locust St. (South Washing- 
ton Square), Phila. 


Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUG- 
GESTED BY PROF. MEYER. 
Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








PA. 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
writing ? 

Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 

Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 
the pen. 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. Correspondence solicited, 


Wyckoff, ne & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 
preparation of the kind in the market. Unlike other 

extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 
few minutes. 

Wm. M. Shoemaker, 


Proprietor. 








Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, CHICAGO, TLE 
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YOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 7RUST COS. 





We Are About the Conclusion 
CERTAIN CHANGES 


—{N THE— 


818 & 820 Chestnut St. Business 


WHICH ENFORCE 


Reduced Prices on all our Stock. 





There are many desirable things for Spring 
in the stock. 





JouN Wanamaker & Co., 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


rFHE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316,318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9. $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST 





| Capital, - - 


THE 


ON DEPOSITS OF | 


MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- | 


TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS ot every kind under apr oint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—- 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business autho: ized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANT?tE, VALUABLES of every “description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 


RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS | 


without charge. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH - AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


INCORPORATED A, D. 1794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
$3,000,000. 
Total Assets, 1st January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 
DIRECTORS: 

Samuel Field, 
Vienss te 


John Lowber Welsh, 
Tohe S. Newbold, 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
= Winsor, 


ohn A. Brown, 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice- President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
InsuRANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 








CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 
| Reserve for reinsurance and all 
other claims, 852,970 25 
Surplus over al liabilities, 551,548 96 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 


For further information, call at the office or send for a | 


circular 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vi-e-President. 
OHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
Joux JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
ICHARD C WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DirkEcToRs. 
Charles S_ riinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 
John J. Stadiger, Wu. J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


—— 


$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS 
OHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


| THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
| ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
| RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 











RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST 


Philadelphia and Reading k.R. 
MAY rth, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Lint RunNING 


ee 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 
New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 


train), 8.30. 9. ee 11.00 (Fast Express) ACM. ‘gp X55 9145, 
5.40, 6645 P. M., f12.00 midmght, and for Trenton only 
9.00 P.M 


Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnigh t. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring ame 9-30, 
11.00 A.,M., t.15, 3.45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 midnigh 

Schooley’ $ Nguaiains Budd’s Lake and L. a ay Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 

SUNDAY—New York and ‘Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M., {12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

— New York, foot ‘of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 
It. 2 .M. ¢. 30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., ¢12.00, mid- 


ni 

SUNDAY_8. 45 A. M., 5.30 P. M. oe oo midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. 4.33 a M. 

All trains stop at Columbia ‘Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New Yor . 

+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS | STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, s. ha 8.20, $9.00 
10.30 A. M., 31.00, 3.30, 25. 20, 6.30 P. M 

oo 3. 10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1. 00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 


‘fin for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

NDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 

Fyicket Offices: 6 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 

and at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, 
General Manager. 


624, ¢ 


a Fs 


Cc. G. ox Ve 
G. P , Phila. 








INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 


Co. of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 


CAPITAL, $450,000, SURPLUS, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 

President, JouN B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witiiam P. Huston, 











—THE- 
| William Cramp & Sons 
Sup AND ENGINE 


BuiLpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















Steal \SPENCERIA 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Sample card containing 26 pens, 
differing in fineness and flexibility, 
adapted to every style of writing, 
sent for trial, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 and?755 Broadway, N. Y, 





